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TURICEY  PUT3  N0._1 


Up  to  the  '-VorlG  War,  Turicey  was  the  vast  Ottomsn  Empire  that  xncluded  such 
countries  as  Arabia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Annenia,  and  many  others.^  i^mce  191S, 
however,  it  has  been  cut  down  to  not  quite  three  hundred  thousana  square 
miles  in  area,  the  greatest  portion  of  which  lies  in  western  Asia.    It  is, 
today,  a  republic  controll^.c■  by  a  president  and  cabinet.     It  is  inhaoitea 
by  some  seventeen  and  a  half  million  people,  most  of  whom  are  Moslems, 
though  Jews,  Greek  Catholics  and  other  Christian  religions  are  well  repre- 
sented . 

They  are  chiefly  an  agricultural  people,  and  the  man  and  woman  represented 
here  are  middle-class  a.^ricult ural  workers.    The  trousers  on  ooth_  sexes 
r^d  the  sort  of  skirted  shirt  are  to  a  great  extent  typical  of  Asia_  Minor . 
Trousered  women  are,  toduy,  more  or  less  becoming  outmoded,  but  until  very 
recently  trousers  on  women  were  a  sign  of  the  Moslem  laith. 

The  mr^n  (a  rather  well-to-do  farmer  to  judge  from  his  dress)  wears  a  low 
fez  wound  about  with  a  white  turb-an.  His  hair  is  neither  long  nor  snort 
and  his  beard  smd  mustache  are  co::tnon  to  most  Moslem  males. 

He  wears  a  white  cotton  undershirt  visible  at  his  wrists  and  inthe  V  open- 
in-^  on  his  chest.    The  white  skirt  he  wears  is,  in  all  probability,  also 
a  part  of  this  undershirt,  though  it  could  be  a  separate  skirt.     Over  this 
white  shirt  he  wears  a  snort  full-sleeved  jacket,  probably  of  muslm, 
linen,  or  some  such  light  rnaxerial.    This  jacket  is  cut  with  a  aeep  Y 
opening  and  is  fastened  with  a  large  colorful  sash.    As  shown  nere,  it  is 
sometimes  worn  with  a  striped  girdle,  loosely  knotted,  over  it.  bometimes, 
though  not  always,  a  second  jacket,  usually  of  wool  with  short  sleeves,  is 
..'orn  over  the  entire  ensemble. 

His  legs  are  covered  with  very  baggy  woolen  trousers,  cotton  stockings,  and 
loose  slippers,  slightly  turned  up  at  the  toe  as  pictured. 

His  wife  keeps  herself,  as  do  ^11  Orthodox  Moslem  women,  heavily  veiled. 
If  she  were  from  the  city  she  would  be  so  heavily  veiled  that  only  her 
eyes  and  her  feet  would  be  visible,  but  coming  from  the  country  as  she 
does  — probably  even  nelping  her  husband  in  the  fields  —  she  is  -pt  to 
be  less  carefully  dressed. 

Her  trousers,  very  similar  to  her  husband's,  are  of  a  patterned  red  wool 
(though  they  could  be  of  a  variety  of  materisls)  and  are  held  up  at  tne 
waist°with  a  d.^rj^- string.    Her  stockings  '^nd.  shoes  are  similur  to  her 
companion's. 

She  has  veiled  her  h«ad  and  upper  body  with  a  full  fringed  shawl.  If  she 
were  to  remove  it  we  would  see  her  straight  black  hair  o.Tted  m  the  cen- 
ter cxid  brushed  back  off  the  face, 

H^r  upper  body  is  clothed  in  a  white  muslin  chemise  v;ith  plain  short 
sleeves  and  a  jacket,  likewise  with  short  sleeves,  not  too  unlike  the  one 
worn  by  the  man.    It  is  short  enough  to  show  a  glimpse  of  chemise  between 
jacket  and  trousers. 


TURKEY  PL.iTE  NO.  2 


Coffee  and  tobacco  have  for  all  time  been  associated  with  the  tradition- 
al Turk.     Coffee  houses  are  more  numerous  than  bazaars  in  the  streets 
of  the  Turkish  cities,  and  the  water  pipe  or  narghile  is  as  common  as 
the  cigarette  is  in  the  V/sst.    The  home  life  of  the  Turk  seems  to  be 
rather  pleasant.    Sach  d';velling  has  its  enclosed  courtyard  and,  very 
often,  beautiful  gardens.    Rooms  are  furnished  with  divans  and  prayer 
rugs  and  over  all  is  the  rich,  luxuriant  splendor  of  the  Orient. 

The  two  persons  pictured  here  are  of  the  upper  classy  both  are  wearing 
indoor  garb.    The  man  v.'ears  a  felt  fez  —  perhaps  the  most  character- 
istic headgear  of  the  Near  East.    In  the  East,  covering  for  the  head 
indoors  is  very,  very  common.    His  essential  garment  is  a  richly  bro- 
caded silk  gown  — very  similar  in  cut  to  a  dressing  gown.     It  falls 
almost  to  the  ground,  is  made  very  full  with  v/ide  sleeves,  and  seems 
to  have  no  visible  means  of  fastening,  except  a  sash,  which  in  this 
instance  has  been  left  off. 

Under  this  outer  handsome  robe  he  wears  a  robe  similar  in  cut,  though 
less  voluminous,  of  white  silk  or  cotton,  and  under  that  a  simple  white 
undershirt . 

In  Turkey  most  of  the  wealthier  class  have  adopted  Western  dressj  and 
there  are  few  examples  of  the  traditional  Turkish  costume  available. 
The  dress  of  the  v-oraan  shown  here  is  as  it  is  worn  in  the  harem.  It 
consists  of  a  sleeved  gown  of  white  silk  gauze  which  very  often  is 
edged  with  silk  point  lace,  though  in  this  instance  it  is  plain.  This 
is  v;orn  in  accompaniment  with  full  ha.gQ/  trousers,  also  of  silk  (some- 
times brightly  colored).     Over  the  trousers  is  .7orn  a  long  coat  fitting 
tightly  to  below  the  hips.     In  full  dress,  another  coat,  trailing  on 
the  floor,  with  elaborate  patterns  in  colored  silk,  gold,  and  silver 
thread,  and  sometimes  even  pearls,  is  worn  over  the  entire  ensemble. 
This  outer  robe  is  usually  a  rich,  luxuriant  garment. 

The  woman  shovm  here  v/ears  a  heavy  fringed  sash  low  on  the  hips  and  has 
covered  her  hair  with  a  green  scarf  made  decorative  with  a  small  scarf 
and  some  silver  ornament. 

Notice  the  jewelry  and  the  upturned  Oriental  slippers.    Those  shown 
here  are  rather  plain;  often  they  are  elaborately  tooled  in  soft  mo- 
rocco leather  and  brilliantly  colored. 


SYRIA  —  PLATE  NO.  3 


Svria.  a  former  province  of  the  old  Turkish  Em.:ire,  is  now  an  mdepenaent 
s?a"  under  French  mandate.     Situated  to  the  east  and  north  ol  the  Meaxter- 
ranean  Sea,  it  is  sorr.e  fifty-eight  thousand  square  miles  on  area.  Like 
Turkey,  its  three  million  people  are  predominantly  i/bslera;  and  aibo,_iiKe 
Tu^kei    it  is  a  typical  Oriental  state,  redolent  of  all  that  one  conjures 
up  whe^  one  thinks  of  "The  Arabian  Nights".  J"'"^^' 
cities  as  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Antioch,  and  Beirut.    Its  chiel  xnaustne.  are 
of  an  agricultural  nature  —  tobacco,  wheat,  fruit,  and  silk. 

As  is  the  case  with  almost  all  Near  Eastern  countries,  the  picturesque  dress 
of  old  is  fast  yielding  to  V/estern  fashions;  and,  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  native  costume,  il  is  so  eclectic  and  muddled  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
say  t^^t  this  is  definitely  Syrian,  that  absolutely  Turkish,  and  so  forth. 
There  is  such  a  conglomeration  of  nationalities,  such  a  comusion  of  lan- 
guages*  that  it  is  almost  iir.possible  to  ascertain  what  is  actually  oyri.^ 
and  what  its  real  name  might  be. 

The  man  on  this  plate  wears  the  usual,  rather  tail,  red  felt  f^x  of  Asia 
Minor.    His  shir^  is  of  cotton,  cut  to  fit  very  loosely  and  bound  at  the 
waist  with  a  wide,  striped  silk  sash.    His  trousers  are  long  ^;^^^=^e&^'  ^^^^ 
up  at  the  waist,  in  addition  to  the  sash  pictured,  by  a  draw-strm^  much 
like  a  pair  of  oajama  trousers.    These  trousers  are  most  com.T.only  oi  cotton, 
tiough  on  mo?e  kressy  occasions  some  more  elaborate  material  might  be  worn. 

Over  his  shirt  the  Syrian  man  wears  a  tiny  jacket  made  gay  with  embroidery. 
The  one  shown  is  sleeveless  and  unfastened^  some,  however are  sleeved  and 
have  a  row  of  pear-shaped  buttons  covered  with  woven  material  and  fastened 
with  small  loops  of  silk  cord. 

The  shoes  are  low-heeled  red  leather  slippers  that  have  the  typical  upturned 
toe  of  the  East. 

The  woman,  typical  of  all  women  ol  the  Near  East     is  ^^^^f^^^f^^'^ ^j^^""^"- 
a  necklace,  bracelets,  and  even  an  ankle  ring.    Much  costly, _ rich  jewelry  is 
worn  by  the  women  — many  of  them  wearing  their  entire  dowry  m  tne  ^ape  of 
necklaces  and  bracelets  of  gold  coins  on  their  person. 

There  is  nothing  distinctively  Syri-^  in  her  clothes,  but    as  w.s  mentioned 
above,  there  is  really  no  charac'.eristic  Syrian  outiit.     bhe  wears  a  long, 
loose  cotton  dress  or  gown  comin^  to  her  ankles.     It  fits  rather  neatly 
above  the  waist  .::nd  is  girdled  at  the  waist  by  a  portion  of  h.r  lar^e  ^cwl 
of  the  same  nx^terial. 

No  Moslem  woman  is  seen  without  her  shawl,  used  almost  exclusively  to  veil 
her  face.    It  ai^pears  in  many  different  forms  and  under  various  names,  but 
basically  it  ±s\  veil  and  serves  the  ame  purpose  in  all  Mohammeaan 
countries. 

Her  black  hair  she  has  combed  off  the  face  simply,  in  a  centerpart.  Her 

feet  are  bare  by  no  means  a  rarity  almost  anywhere  in  Asia  kmor;  but  ii 

she  wore  shoes  they  would  be  not  much  different  from  those  of  the  man  pic- 
tured beside  her. 


ARIvSNI A  PLATE  NO.  4 


Armenia  is  a  strange  and  ancient  country  of  Asia  Elinor.     Politically,  it 
is  divided  between  Persia,  Russia,  and  Turkeys  geographically,  it  lies 
directly  north  of  Mesopotamia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caucasian 
Mountains,  on  the  east  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Black 
Sea  and  Asia  Minor.    Its  climate  is  varied  and  it  is  rich  in  mineral 
wealth.    In  addition  to  the  various  races  found  within  its  boundaries, 
the  Armenians  themselves  show  a  diversity  of  type  and  racial  character- 
istics.   ?feen  first  heard  of,  in  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  B.C., 
they  were  non-Aryan;  then  in  successive  centuries  they  were  conquered 
by  an  Aryan  people,  Semites,  Mongols,  and  Tartars. 

The  peasants  of  the  mountain  regions  are  tall  and  handsome,  if  somewhat 
sharp-featured.    Others  are  thick-set,  coarse-featured,  with  straight 
black  hair  and  large  hooked  noses.    The  tovmsmen  are  more  regular  in 
feature,  resembling  the  Persians.    They  are  considered  bright  and  shrewd, 
being  often  referred  to  as  the  "Yankees  of  the  Orient". 

The  couple  shown  here  are  not  particularly  representative  of  Armenia^ 
they  are,  however,  typical.    The  woman  (Armenian  women  are  considered  the 
most  attractive  of  Asia  Minor)  wears  the  usual  fea-like  cap  Y/ith  a  decora- 
tive tassel  hanging  from  its  crown  behind.    These  caps  are  sometimes  en- 
tirely covered  in  front  with  gold  coins  v/hich  hang  down  over  the  forehead 
like  golden  veils.    Her  thick  black  hair  hangs  in  two  braids  on  her  breast. 
Her  dress,  with  the  vol'amdnous  skirt,  under  which  might  be  worn  the  baggy 
trousers  of  the  Oriental  women,  is  of  fine  wool.    The  apron  is  very  prob- 
ably of  silk,  being  merely  decorative  (perhaps  it  is  a  short  skirt),  and 
her  outer  short  coat,  a  form  of  kaftan,  is  more  than  likely  of  wool.  In 
most  instances  it  is  neither  fitted  so  neatly  nor  quite  so  drab  in  color — 
being  very  often  made  of  wool  in  gay  stripes  interwoven  with  silk. 

The  man's  ensemble  is  no  less  dashing  than  his  companion's.    He  wears, 
first  of  all,  a  simple  shirt,  visible  only  at  the  wrist  of  the  arm  resting 
on  his  dagger.    Over  this  he  wears  a  somewhat  more  elaborate,  (probably 
silk)  tunic-like  shirt  with  full  sleeves.    His  trousers  are  very  baggy  and 
are  tucked  into  high  leather  boots* 

Over  this  he  wears  a  long,  sleeveless,  skirted  coat,  probably  made  of 
fine  wool.    Notice  the  strange  loop-like  effect  over  the  shoulders. 
Really,  his  outer  gp.rment  is  not  much  different  from  the  woman's.    It  is 
slightly  longer  and  has  the  shoulder  decorations,  but  notice  how  similar 
is  the  tailoring,  especially  at  the  neckline  and  waist. 

His  hat  is  as  common  to  Asia  as  is  the  fez.    It  is  a  wooly  cap,  similar 
to  the  ancient  Phrygian  cap  in  shape,  made  of  astrakhan,  a  kinky  fur  of 
a  certain  sheep  of  Asia.     It  will  appear  in  this  series  in  a  variety  of 
shapes  and  even  in  various  colors  —  perhaps  it  is  most  known  to  Western- 
ers as  the  characteristic  headgear  of  the  Russian  Cossacks. 

His  metal  belt  and  large  dagger  complete  a  rather  military,  dashing  en- 
semble . 


PALEoTIKS  —  PLATS  NO  ._._5 


Palestine,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  country  of  western  Asia,  is  a  con- 
fusion of  modern  aiad  ancient,  a  conglomeration  of  Moslems,  Christians,  and 
Jews  of  all  sects  and  types,  a  babble  of  tongues,  a  wild  array  of  costumes. 
Better  known  as  the  Holy  Land,  it  is  about  twice  the  size  of  Vermont,  has 
slightly  more  than  a  million  inhabitants,  and  consists  of  a  fertile  coast- 
al plain  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  central  portion  knovvn  as  the  Plain  of 
Judea,  and  an  e-stern  section  that  drops  off  into  the  valley  of  the  river 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.    It  is  an  a£,ricultural  country  and  has  much  po- 
tential wealth,  depending,  of  course,  on  proper  irrigation.    It  is  self- 
governing  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English. 

The  three  persons  pictured  here  might  be  seen  walking  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  tod..y -—though  the  colorful  native  costume  fast  yields  to  -west- 
ern custom  and  influence.    The  man  is  a  shepherd,  not  a  city-d.veller  of 
course,  but  typical  enough  of  the  herdsmen  of  the  Near  East  to  be  included 
in  this  series.    His  ensemble  is  rather  nondescript  and  shabby^  yet  it  is 
rather  ty^Dxcal  of  all  Eastern  peasant  dress.    He  wears,  first,  a  lon^  cotton 
tunic,  sleeved  and  reaching  to  the  ankles.     It  has  no  pattern  to  it,  resem- 
bling more  than  anything  else  a  night  shirt.     It  pulls  on  over  the  head  ana 
is  embroidered  on  the  hem  with  colored  stripes.    Over  this  he  wears  a 
similar  garment,  somewhat  shorter  but  basically  the  same.     It^might  be  made 
of  heavier  material  (perhaps  wool)  and  be  split  for  a  short  distance  up 
each  side  —  otherwise  it  is  the  same  as  the  undershirt.     Over  all  he^wears 
a  crudely  tailored  coat  made  from  the  skins  of  the  sheep  he  herds.  The 
skins  have  been  sewn  together  in  what  forms  an  interesting  pattern  ol 
seams.     Crude  sheep's  wool  has  been  used  to  trim  the  cuffs,  exid  the  hem 
and  neck  have  been' decorated  with  a  thick  coil  of  two-colored  braid. 

He  has  covered  his  head  with  a  combination  of  colored  materials  to  form  a 
turban.    His  crude  home-made  shoes  are  probably  of  goat  or  kid  skin  with 
Ccjnel  hide  soles. 

With  the  exception  of  the  felt  skullcap  and  the  multicolored  sash,  the 
little  boy  is  dressed  almost  exactly  like  the  shepherd. 

The  woman  wears  what  is  referred  to  as  the  "Bethlehem  costume".     Its  most 
characteristic  feature  is  the  headdress  —  the  "tarboosh".     It  is  the 
symbol  of  the  married  woman  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  veil  hanging 
behind.     It  is  a  high  fez-like  hat  elaborately  spangled  with  coins  and 
chains.     It  is  supplemented  by  two  chains  hanging  from  either  side  and 
joining  to  fall  on  the  breast  in  a  pendant.     It  is  worn  high  on  a  sim.ple 
coiffure.    The  hair  is  merely  drawn  back  from  the  face  and  hangs  behind. 
The  tarboosh  is  then  pinned  to  the  hair  and  is  worn  at  all  times.  The 
gown  is  of  wool,  beautifully  embroidered,  cut  full  in  the  sleeve,  and 
bound  at  the  waist  with  a  gay  and  heavy  sash.    A  small,  tight,  compara- 
tively long-sleeved  jacket  of  velvet,  likewise  prettily  embroidered, 
completes  an  unusual,  luxuriantly  Oriental  ensemble.    Her  simple  shoes 
are  probably  made  of  goatskin. 


■■  .V  '      .  .  1... 


ARABIA  PLATS  NO.  6 


Arabia  is  a  peninsula,  over  a  million  square  miles  in  area,  forming  the 
southwestern  corner  of  Asia.    It  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.    Its  population  has  been 
estimated  at  about  seven  million,  and  almost  one  half  of  its  area  is 
desert , 

The  dress  of  the  Arabs  is  picturesque  and  colorful;  but,  as  is  the  case 
with  almost  all  native  dress  of  western  Asia,  it  is  gradually  disappear- 
ing among  all  but  a  few  wild  tribes  of  the  desert. 

Of  the  two  figures  pictured  here,  the  man  might  still,  today,  be  seen 
walking  the  streets  of  Mecca.    The  woman,  however,  is  a  sort  of  dancing 
girl  and  more  than  likely  would  not  be  found  in  a  large  city.    Both,  how- 
ever, are  wearing  typical,  not  too  luxuriant  (hence,  middle-class)  ensembles. 

The  man  wears  next  to  his  skin,  as  do  almost  all  men  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  a  sort  of  undershirt.    The  Arabs  call  it  a  Saubj  it  is  made  of 
blue  calico  and  reaches  to  the  ankles.    On  the  picture  it  can  be  seen  only 
at  his  wrists.    Over  the  Saub  is  worn  the  familiar  "aba"  or  cloak.  They 
appear  in  white,  black,  red,  or  brown-striped.    They  are  made  of  various 
materials,  the  best  being  camel  hair,  the  cheaper  of  sheep  wool.    The  long 
cloak -like  garment,  open  down  the  front  and  merely  wrapped  around  the 
wearer,  is  extremely  characteristic  of  Asia  Minor  and  Arabia.    It  seems 
particularly  to  suit  the  climate  and  needs  of  the  people,  for  it  has  been 
the  major  garment  in  the  masculine  ensemble  for  centuries. 

His  feet  are  shod  in  red  leather  slippers,  though  many  of  the  poorer  Arabs 
wear  mere  sandals  consisting  of  a  sole  held  on  with  leather  thongs. 

His  headdress  is  again  something  that  grew,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  hot 
sandy  climate.    It  thoroughly  protects  the  head,  even  shielding  the  eyes, 
and  can  be  used  (see  Plate  7)  to  protect  even  the  throat  from  the  cutting 
sand.    In  the  first  place  the  Arab,  if  he  is  a  good  Mohammedan,  has  a 
shaven  head;  over  this  he  wears  a  white  cotton  skullcap,  and  finally  he 
puts  on  over  this  a  large  square  kerchief  (kubiyah)  usually  of  a  silk  and 
cotton  combination.    It  is  folded  into  a  triangular  shape,  put  on  over  the 
skullcap,  and  held  on  by  an  aakal,  which  is  a  rope,  sometimes  four  feet 
long,  of  camel*s,  sheep's,  or  goat's  hair  (the  latter  preferred).  The 
kubiyah  is  folded  and  put  on  in  such  a  manner  that  it  fits  the  head  close 
behind  and  projects  over  the  eyes.    Various  tribes  wear  the  aakal  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  make  the  kubiyah  of  various  materials,  and  even  wear  them  in 
slight  variations.    Essentially,  the  headdress  is  as  it  is  pictured  here 
and  on  Plate  7. 

The  woman  seen  here  displays  the  usual  inordinate  love  of  jev/elry  and 
ornament  manifested  by  Oriental  v/omen.    The  gold  coins  on  the  band  about 
her  forehead  and  on  chains  about  her  neck  are  in  payment  for  dancing. 
She  will  keep  adding  to  her  earrings,  the  more  she  dances,  and  it  is  not 
rare  for  Arabian  dancing  girls  to  be  alm.ost  literally  covered  with  gold 
coins.    Notice  that  even  over  her  bicolored  leather  boots  she  wears 
silver  anklets. 

She  wears  a  red  calico  smock-like  affair  and  a  blue  skirt.    Over  this  she 
has  draped,  in  a  characteristic  manner,  a  black,  probably  woolen,  cloak. 
Notice  that  it  has  been  arranged  v/ith  girdles  and  fastenings  to  resemble 
a  sort  of  dress.    It  is,  however,  actually  an  untailored  cloak-like  garment 
that  has  merely  been  ingeniously  draped  about  the  body.    Her  hair  hangs 
loosely  over  her  shoulders  and  down  her  back. 
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The  name  Arab  originally  was  reserved  for  the  nomad  tribes  east  of 
Palestine  and  in  the  Syro-Arabian  desert,  but  today  it  is  g^enerally  used 
for  most  of  the  surviving  Semitic  peoples  who,  in  addition  to  living  in 
Arabia,  are  to  be  found  in  Ivlesopotamia,  North  Africa,  the  western  shores  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  easte-rn  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.     They  are  predom- 
inantly Moslem,  with  aquiline  noses,  deep-set  dark  eyes,  long  limbs  and 
lean  "bodies. 

The  two  figures  pictured  here  represent  a  slightly  more  affluent  class  than 
those  on  Plate  6.    The  woman's  costume  is  not  unlike  the  indoor  dress  of 
various  other  nationalities  of  the  Near  East.     If  she  were  in  the  city  and 
were  going  out  of  doors,  she  might  take  the  shawl  trailing  from  her  head  artd 
conceal  her  face,  leaving  only  her  eyes  visible.    Her  ensemble  consists  of 
a  blovise,  trousers,  and  a  shawl  or  cape.    The  blouse  fits  very  loosely,  is 
short-sleeved,  and  is  more  than  likely  of  silk,  though  very  many  other 
materials  are  known  and  worn  by  the  people  of  the  East.    Her  trousers  are 
extremely  full,  so  baggy  as  to  form  almost  a  skirt.    They  are  drawn  in  at 
the  waist  with  a  draw-string  that  terminates  in  two  long,  red  silken 
tassels.     Over  all  she  wears  a  fringed,  green  woolen  shawl.    Her  legs  are 
covered  v/ith  white  stockings;  and  she  wears  on  her  feet  the  usual  soft,  red 
morocco  flippers. 

In  her  hair,  which  she  has  drawn  back  from  her  face,  she  wears  some  gold 
coins  and  a  gold  ornament  which  are  strung  on  a  cord  tied  about  her  head. 
She  also  wears  a  fringed  silk  kerchief. 

Note  the  jewelry — necklaces  of  coins,  heavy  gold  anklets  and  brc.celets. 

The  man  is  dressed  quite  similarly  to  his  compatriot  on  Plate  6.  His 
dress  is,  however,  more  luxuriant.    Visible  at  his  chest  is  the  long 
.loose  shirt  of  white  cotton,  over  which  is  worn  the  aoa.     In  this  instance 
there  is  a  short  split  on  either  si<^e  of  the  bottom  hem.  Undoubtedly 
it  is  made  of  camel  hair.    Over  the  aba,  he  \^ea.rs  a  short  woolen  jacket 
with  long  wide  sleeves.    Note  that  it  is  beautifully  embroiaered  down 
the  front  and  at  the  cuffs. 

His  headdress  is  the  same  kubiyah  and  aakal  described  on  Plate  6.  Notice, 
however,  that  it  has  been  twisted  and  throvm  back  over  one  shoulder  to 
frame  the  face. 

His  stockings  are  of  cotton  and  his  shoes  of  a  fine  soft  leather.  He 
completes  the  ensemble  with  a  dashing  cape  flowing  from  the  shoulders. 

He  wears  on  his  right  wrist  a  heavy  sheepskin  pad  to  keep  the  claws  of  his 
pet  falcon  from  cutting  him.    The  mediaeval  art  of  falconry  is  still  prac- 
ticed by  many  Arab  tribes.    Probably  it  was  brought  to  England  by  the 
Crusaders  from  these  very  Arabs. 
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Persia,  officially  known  as  Iran,  is  over  six  hundred  thousand  square  rrales 
in  arel,  claims  some  nine  million  inhabitants  (of  which  two  hundred  thousand 
are  Nomads  and  six  thousand  are  Europeans),  and  lies  in  the  western  half  of 
the  Iranian  plateau  between  the  Indus  and  Tigris  rivers  of  southwestern 
Asia.    It  contains  an  extremely  rich  oil  field  and  its  chief  products  are 
of  an  agricultural  nature —grains ,  fruits,  gums,  drugs,  wool,  and  cotton. 

The  trio  shown  here  are  city  dwellers.    The  man  wears,  first,  a  shift  of 
white  cotton  se^vn  with  white  silk  and  sometimes  elaborately  embroidered 
about  the  neck.    It  is  a  loose  garm.ent,  seldom  coming  below  the  hips,  with 
wide  sleeves  and  no  collar.    Characterized  by  the  side  slit  running  down 
from  the  neck  opening,  it  fastens  at  the  shoulder  with  two  buttons  or  knots. 
Though  the  lower  classes  som.etimes  dye  it  blue,  white  is  preferred  by  the 
middle  and  uo^er  orders.    The  trousers  or  "zir-jamah'*  are  loose,  cotton, 
paiama-like  trousers  with  two  straight  legs  and  a  gusset-like  enlargement 
of  the  seat.    Fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  thin  draw-string  of  colored  silk 
or  cotton,  their  most  common  coloring  is  white,  blue,  or  red.    The  blue, 
flowered,  tunic-like  garment  is  called  the  "alkalouk".    Made  of  chint.  or 
a  cotton  print,  it  is  comparatively  close-fitting,  reaches  to  the  knees, 
and  is  not  closed  at  the  chest  but  laps  over  in  a  large  V,  revealing  the 
shirt  front.    It  is  bound  about  the  waist  with  an  intricately  tied  kamar- 
b-nd"  or  pirdle.    Various  classes  wear  various  types,  made  of  muslm, 
cotton,  or  shawl  cloth.    They  are  worn  by  priests,  merchants,  government 
employees,  bazaar  people,  and  so  on.    The  Persians  seem  ^°  ^^i^^^^^^/^, 
three  varieties  of  outer  coats.    They  all  vary  slightly  one  from  the  other 
and  yet  they  all  resemble  one  another  in  a  general  tunic-like  shape.  Some 
of  them  are  cashmere,  velvet,  and  even  silk.    The        . P^^^^f  f .^f^^f 
to  be  of  camel  hair  and  m.ore  utilitarian  than  decorative.    Notice  how  it 
sweeps  from  the  shoulders  in  flowing  lines.    The  skirt  of  the  coat  is 
pleated  behind  and  the  sleeves  are  loose  and  comparatively  long.    His  feet 
are  thrust  into  "kafsh"  or  slippers.    Notice  that  they  have  no  backs,  cov- 
ering only  the  toes  and  instep.    \Vhen  the  Mohammedan  prays  he  must  remove 
his  shoes-  and,  since  he  prays  many  times  a  day,  most  foot  coverings  worn 
by  Moslems  are  easily  put  on  and  removed. 

The  Persian  man's  head  is  shaved  over  the  crown,  leaving  only  the  hair  at  ^ 
the  sides  of  the  head  for  the  Angel  of  Death  to  hold  when  the  Persian  has 
died  and  is  being  carried  to  Paradise.    The  hat  is  a  high    kolah    of  ^er- 

sian  lamb. 

Before  leaving  the  house,  the  Persian  woman  draws  on  a  garment  that  is  a 
combination  of  sock  and  trouser  knovm  as  a  "chalwar".    It  is  a  pair  of  .;ide 
pantaloons  drawn  in  at  the  waist  and  at  the  ankles  and  terminating  m 
fitted  feet  like  stockings.    These  trousers  are  usually  of  cotton  or  muslin, 
though  some  are  of  purple  or  blue  silk.    Her  entire  body  is  '^^^'f^''^ 
a  "chadar",  a  voluminous  draped  dark  cloak.    This  is  of  an  opaque  material, 
(satin  or  heavy  silk),  so  where  it  frames  the  face  it  is  supplemented  by  a 
white  silk,  cotton,  or  cambric  veil  that  has  been  made  with  a  lattice,  some 
four  inches  -wide,  of  fine  drawn  threadwork.     It  covers  the  forehead  and 
face,  hanpino-  to  the  waist.     It  fastens  at  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  ,,old, 
sirv:r,  0?  b;ass  clasp  that  is  usually  set  vdth  a  turquoise      She  completes 
her  strange  ensemble  with  blue  leather  shoes  slightly  turned  up  at  the  toes. 

The  little  boy,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  coat,  is  dressed  exactly, 
like  his  father. 
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The  couple  pictured  here  are  dressed  for  the  private  seclusion  of  the 
Oriental  household.    The  mam  might  have  stepped  from  a  page  of  "The  Arabian 
Nights";  the  woman,  unfortunately,  wears  the  typical  Persian  ensemble  intro- 
duced but  recently  in  that  country. 

This  venerable  pillar  of  ivioslem  society  wears,  over  his  v^^hite  shirt,  the 
purple-striped  robe  reaching  to  his  ankles.     Slit  on  the  left  shoulder  and 
fastened  with  several  buttons,  it  is  made  of  fine  uloth  as  thin  as  cashmere. 
It  is  bound  at  the  waist  with  a  thin  silk  sash.    Over  this  he  wears  a  long, 
loose,  robe-like  gannent ,  trimmed  on  the  edges  with  fine  embroidery.  The 
coat  itself  is  left  open,  though  he  could  wrap  it  about  him  and  fasten  it 
with  a  sash.    It  is  probably  made  of  a  fine  wool,  although  cashmere,  velvet, 
silk,  or  cotton  are  also  used.    The  one  pictured  is  lined  with  blue  silk. 

On  his  head  he  wears  a  turban,  the  religious  head  covering  of  the  East,  It 
is  the  dark  muslin  type  of  the  "seyyids"  (descendants  of  the  Prophet),  who 
formerly  were  distinguished  by  a  green  turban.    The  one  shown  seems  to  be 
"made  up"  on  a  band  and  is  probably  taken  off  and  put  on  like  a  hat.  He 
completes  his  ensemble  with  a  pair  of  soft,  heelless  leather  slippers, 
with  the  characteristic,  Oriental,  turned-up  sole. 

In  1890,  a  Persian  shah,  visiting  in  Paris,  became  enamored  of  the  French 
ballet  and  brought  back  its  costume  to  become  the  national  indoor  dress  of 
the  upper  classes  in  Persia.    The  v;oman— shown  here  holding  a  tray  of  coffee 
and  svi'eetmeats  —  wears  the  Persian  version  of  the  French  ballet  costume.  It 
consists,  basically,  of  several  jackets  and  skirts.    The  trousers  of  silk, 
reaching  to  the  ankle  and  fitting  the  legs  rather  closely,  are  optional, 
usually  being  worn  only  in  winter. 

The  undergarment  of  the  upper  body  is  what  is  called  a  "pirahan",  which  is 
a  thin  muslin,  or  silk,  sleeved  shirt.    It  can  be  seen  here  extending  below 
the  outer  jacket  at  the  woman's  waist.    This  is  usually  elaborately  embroid- 
ered or  jewelled  and  is,  in  most  cases,  much  more  exposed  than  is  pictured 
here,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  outer  jackex  is  seldom  buttoned.    The  outer 

jacket  is  extremely  short  with  long  sleeves,  trimmed  if  one  could  see  the 

underside  — with  many  metal  buttons.    The  cne  shovm  is  of  chintzj  others 
appear  in  silk,  velvet,  or  cashmere. 

The  plaited  skirts,  known  as  "zirjoumeh",  are,  of  course,  the  ballet  skirts. 
They  are,  as  can  be  seen,  extremely  short,  barely  reaching  the  thigh,  and  are 
made  without  waistbands.    They  are  tied  with  cords  and  are  worn  two  or  three 
at  a  time.    The  under  one  is  usually  of  starched  cotton  to  give  the  others 
a  "bouffant"  quality.    The  underskirts  might  be  of  silk  or  muslin  but  the 
top  one  in  most  instances  iiatches  the  jacket* 

The  Persian  type  of  beauty  calls  for  eyes  heavily  made  up  with  "kohl"  and 
arched  eyebrows  artif icia'.lv  elongated  to  taper  off  on  the  temple  and 
almost  join  over  the  nose,  v.liere  a  "patch"  in  the  shape  of  a  star  separates 
them.    Their  luxuriant  blaoK  hair,  usually  readened  with  henna,  is  trimmed 
on  the  forehead  in  a  fringe;  the  remainder  is  parted  in  the  middle  and  falls 
straight  over  the  shoulders.    Most  usually,  however,  it  is  concealed  by  the 
"chargat",  which  is  a  large  square  of  silk,  linen,  or  muslin,  embroidered  or 
sequined^    It  is  quite  large,  folded  into  a  triangle,  and  put  on  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  frames  the  face  in  a  circle.    It  i s  fastened  under  the  chin 
by  a  jewelled  brooch  and  hangs  down  the  back  and  over  each  shoulder.  Her 
ankles  are  ornate  with  heavy  ::aiklets  of  gold  called  "khalkhal"  and  her  feet 
are  shod  in  heavily  embroidered  velvet  slippers. 


;  ■  ■ 
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The  kingdom  of  Afghanistan  has  an  estimated  area  of  tv/o  hundred  forty  thou- 
sand square  miles  consisting  mainly  of  deserts  and  r.iountains  lying  bet.veen 
the  famous  Khyber  Pass  leading  to  India  on  the  east,  and  Persia  on  the  v/est. 
To  the  north  is  Russian  Turkestan  and  to  the  south,  Baluchistan  (British 
India).    Although  the  country  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  it  has  many  fertile 
plains  and  valleys  and  there,  by  means  of  irrigation,  cereals,  fruits,  and 
other  agricultural  products  are  raised.    The  Afghans  are  also  shepherds, 
raising  the  famous  fat-tail  sheep.    Of  the  six  million  people,  half  or  more 
are  not  true  Afghans.    There  is  a  babel  of  races  and  tongiies.    The  Iranian 
Aryan  Tadjils  live  in  the  cities  and  large  tov/nsj  the  Mongolian  Hazarahs 
inhabit  the  central  mountain  regions;  and  the  Pahtos  or  Pahtans,  who  speak 
the  Afghan  language  (Pushtoo),  inhabit  the  high  mountain  ranges. 

Shovm  here  is  a  real  Afghan  mountain  tribesm.an  and  his  v/iie.    It  is  the  type 
shown  v/hose  chief  occupation  is  var  and  whose  qioarrelsome ,  fearless  nature 
harrov.'s  the  English  colonials  of  India. 

The  most  characteristic  garment  in  the  Afghf^n  ensemble  is  the  trousers, 
called  "tom-bons".    They  are  extremely  wide  at  the  ■■:;aist  and  seat ,  tapering 
off  to  a  normal  ankle  opening.    They  are  of  cotton  or  muslin  :.nd,  -^y'hen  v/orn, 
are  gathered  in  at  the  v;aist  o.nd  fall  in  deep  folds  draped  from  the  hip  to 
the  inner  side  of  the  knee  and  ankle.    He  i/ears  no  stockings  and  his  sandals 
are  of  leather  ^.rranged  in  a  simple  design  of  overlapping  straps,  leaving 
the  toes  bare  but  effectively  protecting  the  instep  and  heel. 

His  upper  body  is  clothed  in  a  typically  Asiatic  tunic,    basically,  it  is  no 
different  from  m.ost  of  the  simple  shirts  '^e  have  seen  thus  far.    The  opening 
for  the  head  is  wide  a  nd  can  be  buttoned  on  both  sides  of  the  neck.    Made  of 
cotton,  it  fits  loosely,  is  cut  full,  and  reaches  almost  to  the  knees.  The 
sleeves  are  long  and  loose,  and  the  skirt  is  slit  on  either  side  of  the  hem. 
It  is  caught  in  at  the  -.mist  with  a  cummerbund  into  v/hich  are  tlirust  dag- 
gers, knives,  or  pistols.    Over  his  cotton  shirt,  he  v/ears  a  sleeveless  wool 
jacket,  very  short  and  resembling  in  many  details  the  m.odern  Western  vest. 
In  the  v/inter  this  is  exchanged  for  a  loose  jacket  of  lambskin,  elaborately 
embroidered.     His  head  is  v;rapped  in  the  characterietic  Afghan  turban.  It 
is  usually  a  large  affair  of  cotton,  that  sits  v/ell  back  on  the  head,  ex- 
poses the  whole  forehead,  and  is  v/ound  in  such  a  v-^^y  as  to  leave  one  long 
scarf -like  projectioii  to  h-ong  loosely  over  one  shoulder.    All  Afghans  bind 
their  turbans  in  the  same  mi.nnjr,  though  individual  tribes  are  distinguished 
by  their  own  pattarns. 

The  women  of  Afghanistan  are  kept  in  perhaps  more  rigid  seclusion  and  are 
more  closely  veiled  than  any  Moslem  v/omen.    In  the  hills,  however,  and  in 
the  desert  this  rigidity  of  Islamic  law  is  somewhat  relaxed.    The  v/oman 
sho'wn  here  is  dressed  somewhat  like  her  husband.     She  wears  a  black  or  blue 
cotton  overdress  not  unlike  her  husband's  shirt.    Her  legs  are  covered  with 
baggy  cotton  trousers,  tailored  and  v/orn  quite  like  her  husband's.  She 
wears  her  long  hair  parted  in  the  center  with  the  locks  braided  into  broad 
plaits  which  are  passed  over  the  ears  and  joined  to  the  back  hair  v/hich  is 
plaited,  in  turn,  in  two  long  tails  terminating  in  silken  tassels.    In  out- 
door dress,  however,  as  is  shown  here,  an  all-enveloping  cloak  of  blue  or 
black  cloth  is  throvm  over  the  head  and  is  used  to  veil  the  face.    Her  feet 
are  shod  in  large,  slightly  upturned,  red  leather  slippers. 
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The  Afghans  are  a  very  isolated  people.    They  travel  very  little  and  are 
essentially  ignorant  of  the  remainder  of  the  world.    Oi  late,  however, 
British  and  rlindu  culture  has  begun  to  influence  them.    There  are  uiany 
varieties  of  tribes  and  even  the  costumes  vary  in  different  ioca-iCg.  In 
the  east,  for  exarcole,  the  garments  are  very  similar  to  those  worn  by  the 
Indians.    The  essential  Afghanistan  costume,  nowever,  is  the  one  displayed 
here  and  on  Plate  10 — consisting  of  the  topically  Oriental  long  loose 
shirt  and  just  as  Oriental  baggy  trousers. 

Despite  the  rigors  of  existence  for  Mosleni  woaen,  the  v;o.uen  of  the 
Afghanistan  upper  claf-ses  lead  a  comfortable  and  happ^  life,  ana  are  pro- 
vided with  every  li.i.xury  of  food  and  dress.     The  v/oraan  pictured  here,  for 
example,  wears  a  fine  wool  tunic  cut  to  flare  frora  the  shoulders  to  the 
hem,  with  wide  square  sleeves,  resembling  in  paxtern  a  Roman  dalmatic. 
It  has  been  dyed  a  deep  indigo  and  has  a  geometric  design  applied  in  col- 
ored wax  which  has  been  put  on  in  such  a  vv'ay  as  to  adhere  to  the  garment — 
a  sort  of  batik  work.    The  trousers  are  the  usual  Afghan  tom-bons,  cut 
very  full  in  the  leg  and  fastened  at  the  ankle.    The  ones  shown  are  prob- 
ably of  silk,  though  they  are  also  raacie  of  cloth  of  gold,  cashmere,  and  the 
much  used  calico. 

Her  hair  is  parted  in  the  center  and  done  up  in  the  braids  described  on 
Plate  10,  and  on  her  head  she  wears  a  round  cap,  rather  plain  in  this  in- 
stance, but  more  commonly  elaborately  embroidered  'with  gold  thread.  It 
is  a  sort  of  skullcap  of  a  type  particularly  comMn  in  central  Asia, 
Flo'wing  down  her  back  from  the  top  of  the  Ci.vp  is  a  large  veil  or  wrapping 
of  fine  muslin  (sometimes  of  gauze  or  cniffon).     Soft  slippers  of  shagreen, 
beautifully  embroidered  on  the  inside  of  the  sole,  complete  a  luxuriant, 
richly  Oriental  ensemble. 

The  man's  dress  varies  but  slightly  from  tiiat  of  his  compatriot  on  Plate 
10.     A  townsman  and  probably  wealthy,  his  ensemble  is  characterized  by 
better  maxerial  and  a  somewhat  more  decorative  quality.     Since  he  is  a 
good  MohamiTiedan ,  his  head  has  been  entirely  sliaved  imd  he  has  covered  it 
v;ith  the  characteristic  Afghan  turban  —  note  how  one  end  sticks  out  above 
the  center  of  the  head  and  the  oxher  hsjigs  carelessly  over  one  shoulder. 
His  shirt  is  cut  on  the         lines  as  xhe  one  already  described  (Plate  lO) 
but  it  is,  ho"j.'6ver,  of  finer  material  and  is  embroidered.     Some  of  these 
Afghan  shirts  are  as  elaborately  embroidered  in  wool  as  is  the  woman's 
shovm  here.    Notice,  too,  that  the  sleeves  are  tight  at  the  wrist,  unlike 
those  of  the  Airidi  tribesman.     He  v;ears  about  his  waist  a  belt  that  seems 
to  carry  an  ornate  leather  pouch  in  front.    The  tom-bons  are  the  same  with 
the  exception  of  being  of  a  better  quality  material  and  being  dyed  blue. 

Over  his  shoulder  he  has  thrown  a  loose  cloak  of  shawl  material.  «<'hen 
vjorn  it  is  a  wide,  loose  garment  that  reaches  from  the  neck  to  the  ci.nkl6s. 
Open  all  the  way  dovm  the  front,  it  is  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  waist- 
band.   The  sleeves  are  similar  to  his  shirt  sleeves,  wide  and  loose  in 
the  arm  but  narrow  and  tight-f itt ing  at  the  vi'rist. 

His  shoes  are  of  decorated  leather  with  the  characteristic  turned-up  toe. 


RUSSIAN  TUPKEoTAN — PLATE  NO.  12 


Turkestan  is  that  vast  desert  and  mountainous  section  of  central  Asia  that 
lies  between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Chinese  Turkestan.    An  ancient  country, 
supposedly  having  reached  a  sta^e  of  considerable  culture  as  far  back  as 
ten  thousand  years  ago,  it  is  rich  in  ancient  historical  associations- 
Alexander  the  Great,  Gen,this  Khan,  trade  routes  from  India  and  Cathay,  and 
almost  mythical  Oriental  cities  such  as  Kashgar,  Tashkent,  Samarkand,  and 
Bokhara.    Today,  it  is  that  region  vvhere  Soviet  Russia  experiments  with 
revolutionary  doctrines  on  backward  peoples  and  where  irrigation  and  the 
construction  of  the  Turk-Siberian  Railway  is  making  Turkestan  one  of  the 
foremost  possessions  of  the  Soviets. 

Politically,  Turkestan  is  divided  into  separate  socialist  republics,  each 
of  which  is  a  wild  conglomeration  of  races  and  languages.    As  far  as  tneir 
dress  is  concerned  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  distinction  between,  let 
us  sav,  a  Turkoman  and  an  Uzbeg— except  in  minor  details  such  as  headdress, 
boots',  girdle,  and  so  forth.    Almost  all  ^Central  Asiatics  wear  the  long 
colorful  robe  that  is  so  typical  of  the  Orient. 

The  Tekke  Turkoman,  shown  here  displaying  a  i-ug  to  a  Kirghiz  wofnan,  lives 
in  western  Turkestan,  on  the  Akhal  Oasis,  the  largest  in  Turkestan,  it 
is  the  Turkoman  women  who  weave  the  beautiful  rugs  tliat  are  sold  m  ohe 
Bokharan  bazaars.    The  Tekke  Turkoman  wears  the  usual  long  tunic  with  its 
kimono-like  fit  and  wide  sash  tied  tightly  about  a  rather  high  waist. 
Under  this  tunic  is  worn  the  usual  loose  wide  trousers,  narrowing  tov/ards 
the  bottom  of  the  leg  and  fastened  tightly  at  the  waist  with  a  cord_^and 
tassel.    Over  these  trousers  is  worn  a  shirt,  usually  quite  long,  ol  some 
colored  print  with  a  narrow  opening  for  the  neck  and  long  loose  sleeves. 
It  is  over  this  ensemble  that  the  long  loose  Central  Asiatic  gown  is 
worn.    In  s-jramer  these  are  made  of  Russian  prints  or  the  native  alatcha, 
a  combination  of  striped  cotton  or  silk  material. 

Like  true  Mohammedans  their  heads  are  shaved  and  covered  with  elaborately 
embroidered  skullcaps  (Note  small  boy  and  woman  and  child  on  Plate  13 
over  these  caps  are  worn  the  foot-high  shaggy  sheepskin  hats  that  are  so 
characteristic  of  the  Turkoman.    His  high  soft  Russian  boots  complete 
perhaps  the  most  dashing,  picturesque  ensemble  of  the  Orient. 

The  woman  interested  in  the  rug,  except  for  her  peculiar  turban-like  head- 
covering,  might  be  of  any  of  the  many  tribes  of  central  Asia.    Her  head- 
dress, however,  distinguishes  her  as  a  Kirghiz,  a  nomadic  Mongolian  tribe 
of  the  northern  portion  of  Turkestan.    She  wears  a  series  of  long  tunic- 
like  robes  and  a  voluminous  outer  cloak  which,  with  the  exception  of  not 
heving  sleeves,  is  almost  identical  to  her  other  garments— all  of  which 
are  distinguished  by  long  full  sleeves,  a  long,  loose  full  body  and  a 
certain  freedom  of  feeling. 

Her  head  is  covered  with  a  large  tasselled  shawl  of  some  light  material 
which  has  been  wrapped  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  quite  a  portion  of  it 
hanging  down  the  back,  capable  of  being  used  as  a  veil. 

Her  jewelry  is  scanty  com.pared  to  the  usual  earrings,  necklaces,  and 
bracelets  affected  by  the  Central  Asiatic  woman  and  her  shoes  might  be 
soft  heellesa  slippers  or  soft  leather  boots. 

The  little  boy  wears  a  short  brilliantly  flowered  tunic,  loose  baggy 
cotton  trousers,  short  boots,  and  the  extremely  characteristic  embroid- 
ered skullcap. 
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The  Soviet  Socialist  Re'.niblic  of  Uzbekistan  i^  the  most  important  or  the 
socialist  republics  of  Central  Asia.    Just  as  the  Turkomans  are  the  major 
people  of  western  Turkestan,  so  are  the  Uzhegr,  the  main  inhabitants  of 
central  Turkestan.    The  capitcl  of  Uzbekistan  is  the  "golcien  city"  of 
SamarVand,  through  which  runs  the  glacial  river  Zarafshaii,  "the  otrewer 
of  Gold".    The  costuae  of  the  Uzbegs,  though  not  differing  in  essentials 
from  that  of  other  Central  Asiatic  groups,  is  perhaps  the  most  colorful  of 
all.    vVe  ^are  told>  for  example,  that  six  colors  in  a  single  Bokhara  male 
costume  "are  considered  a  monochrome  and  the  rainbo.;  is  a  colorless  aggre- 
gation of  dull  tints  compared  to  wh:.t  is  considered  sooer  apparel  for  a 
Bokhara  Tutar," 

The  Uzbe-i-'s  undergarments  are  no  different  from  those  of  the  Turkom.an,  con- 
sisting of  white  cotton  baggy  trousers,  full  in  the  seat  but  narro-.ving  to 
the  ankle  almost  like  jodhpurs,  and  ox  a  shirt  that  fits  high  on  the  throat 
and  is  slit  end  fastened  on  the  side  like  Russian  pajamas.    Over  this  en- 
semble is  .vorn  the  "tchaoan"  (or  perhaps  "are  worn",  since  they  vary  in 
number  according  to  the  weather  or  the  whim  of  the  v;e.arer).    T^ie  "tchapan" 
is  a  loose  goT/n,  cut  sloping  at  the  neck,  with  strings  to  tie  it  togetner 
at  the  side.    Notice  that  the  sleeves  are  excessively  long,  being  maae  with 
an  immense  gore,  twice  as  long  as  necessary  but  furnishing  the  ampleness^to 
conceal  -the'hand.s,  as  dictated  by  Oriental  etiquette.    As  was  the  govm^ot 
the  Turkoman,  these,  too,  are  most  usually  made  of  the  native  alatcna 
adorned  with  the  most  gorgeous  patterns  embroidered  in  the  brightest  colors. 
(Note,  particularly,  the  woman's  .acid  child's).    Often,  even  m  surmner,  as 
many  as"  four  or  five  of  these  gowns  are  worn,  the  Uzbegs  claimxng  they  keep 
out  the  heat.    In  winter  one  of  the  "tchapans"  will  be  lined  with  fine  lamb- 
skin or  fur. 

The  sash  might  be  one  of  several  things--- a  large  handkerchief,  a  small_ shawl 
or,  as  is  shown  here,  a  long  scarf  revolved  several  times  arouna  the  waist. 
The  turban  (worn  interchangeably  with  the  skullcap)  is  called  "tchil-petcn 
or  forty-turns.     It  is  a  very  long  scarf,  requiring  considerable  experience 
to  wind  properly  about  the  head. 

Indoors  the  men  are  most  often  barefooted  but  out-of-doors  they  wear  either 
a  typical  Oriental  soft  slipper  (not  unlike  that  shown  on  the  woman)  or  else 
a  long  soft  leather  boot.    The  boots  are  made  with  a  peculiar  tapering  heel, 
pointed  alm.ost,  and  a  slightly  upturned  toe.    If  their  tops  were  visible_ 
one  would  notice  that  they  reach  high  on  the  leg  in  a  point  but  are  cut  in 
back,  resembling  in  some  respects  the  "V^ellin^ton  boot"  of  late  18th,  early 
19th,  century  Europe. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  any  detail  on  the  wom.aii's  or  child's  costumes 
since  they  are  so  similar  to  that  of  the  man. 

The  skullcaps  are  also  worn,  very  often,  by  the  men.    They  are  called ^ _ 
"tyubeteyka".    They  are  woven  like  tapestry  and  their  designs  are  to  ais- 
tinguish  the  varioi^s  districts.    In  Tashkent,  they  are  cherry-colored  em-^ 
bellished  with  roses;  in  Samarkand  they  are  of  brocade;  others  are  of  cianc 
blue  felt  embroidered  with  four  reddish  yellow  circles.    The  women  have  been 
liberated  from  Islamic  seclusion  by  new  Soviet  laws  and  they  have  thrown^oii 
their  heavy  veils.    Their  hair  is  worn  parted  in  the  midale  and  plaited  into 
coLintless  "olaits  on  each  side.    Their  tunics  are  of  beautifully  patterned 
silk,  and  they  bedeck  themselves  with  silver  earrings,  coral  beads,  and  tur- 
quoise amulets. 


SIBERIA— PLATE  NO.  14 


Siberia  is  that  vast  stretch  of  land  that  connects  European  Russia  with 
Mongolia  and,  from  northern  Asia,  extends  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  A 
great  wild  country,  it  contains  large  forests,  lakes,  rivers,  and  fertile 
farm  land.    Czarist  Russia  made  a  strong  attem.pt  to  colonize  it  and 
Soviet  Russia  has  by  no  means  given  up  the  battle.    Like  almost  all  the 
countries  of  Asia,  boundary  lines  are  vague  and  there  is  a  'jvild  array  of 
races,  languages,  customs,  and  dress.    In  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia 
live  the  Samoyeds,  very  similar  in  appearance  and  costume  to  the  American 
Eskimos;  there  are  Lapps  and  Finns,  Mongolians,  Tartars,  Russians  —  com- 
binations such  as  only  an  Asiatic  land  could  give  uc. 

Pictured  here  are  two  typical  Russian  peasants  that  are  seen  all  along 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway.    They  are  dressed  like  the  usual  peasants  of 
old  Russiai  but  since  they  are  so  characteristic  of  the  less  remote  parts 
of  Siberia,  and  since  Siberia,  to  the  average  person,  is  so  predominantly 
Russian  in  associations,  it  was  thought  best  to  include  them  irf  this 
series. 

The  man  wears  a  coarse,  blue  cotton  shirt.    It  pulls  on  over  the  head  and 
resembles  most  a  smock.    It  falls  in  pleats  from  a  sort  of  yoke  arrange- 
ment on  the  chest  and  back,  and  is  most  commonly  v/orn  outside  the  trousers. 
Over  the  shirt  is  worn  a  sleeveless  woolen  jacket  that  reaches  only  to 
the  waist  and  allov;s  quite  an  expanse  of  shirt  to  hang  below  it. 

His  lower  body  is  clothed  in  rather  baggy  trousers  that  are  tucked  into 
the  tops  of  soft,  knee-high  leather  boots  tliat,  along  v/ith  the  stiff- 
visored  cap,  are  perhaps  as  typical  of  the  Russian  peasant  as  the  long 
trailing  turban  is  of  the  Afghan. 

The  woman  is  dressed  in  v;hat  is  also  the  usual  peasant  garb.    Her  dress, 
with  a  fitted  bodice,  is  of  cotton  or  wool,  and  it  is  supplemented  by  a 
jacket  like  her  husband ''s  with  the  exception  of  having  sleeves. 

Her  apron  is  made  of  the  same  material  as  her  husband's  shirt  and  might 
very  probably  be  a  man's  shirt  cut  down  to  an  apron.    Her  legs  (and  this 
is  a  usual  sight  along  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway)  have  been  wrapped  with 
strips  of  cloth  for  warmth,  and  on  her  feet  she  has  tied  a  pair  of 
coarsely  woven  straw  sandals.    These  sandals,  worn  in  accompaniment  with 
the  leg-v/rappings,  are  as  common  on  men  of  the  poorer  classes  as  they  are 
on  v/omen. 

A  large  cotton  kerchief  covering  the  head  and  knotted  under  the  chin  com- 
pletes her  ensemble. 


SIBERIA  PLATE  NO.  15 


Predominant  among  the  peoples  of  Siberia  are  the  so-called  Tartars  (or 
Tatars).    They  are  a  wild,  nomadic,  Asiatic  people  who  are  herdsmen,  live 
in  oval  felt  tents,  and  are  known  for  their  fierceness  and  riding  ability. 
As  long  ago  as  the  13th  century  these  people,  who  are  racially  Liongolian, 
ravaged  Asia  and  Europe,  terrorizing  the  civilized  world.    The  Russian 
Cossacks,  fanied  for  their  fearless  brutality  and  riding  ability,  v^ere 
originally  organized  from  a  Tartar  tribe  known  as  the  Kazaks.    Their  dress 
has  remained  essentially  the  same  through  the  ages  and,  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  figures  shown  here,  is  typically  Asiatic  in  feeling — ^lon^,  loose, 
cloak-like  garments  beautifully  embroiaered  and  strange  Oriental  head- 
dresses. 

The  woman  v»'ears  a  long,  comparatively  loose-f itt in^  gown  of  a  green  Vi/ool, 
fastened  dov/n  the  front  of  the  bodice,  not  i-;ith  buttons  but  with  decorative 
"frogs"  or  loops.    Her  outer  coat  is  of  a  patterned  silk,  lined,  and  is 
cut  to  flare  slightly  from  a  rather  high  waist.    The  sleeves  are  full 
and  long  and  trimmed  at  the  wrist  with  an  added  decorated  cuff, 

Ker  hair  has  been  separated  into  two  thick  braids,  the  ends  of  which  have 
been  encased  in  decorative  wrappings  terminating  in  blue  silk  bands.  On 
her  head  she  v;ears  a  type  of  hat  very  common  in  eastern  Siberia  and 
Mongolia.     It  is  an  elaborate  type  of  skullcap,  built  rather  high  in  the 
crovm,  intricately  embroiaered,  and  trimmed  v;ith  a  netv;ork  of  beads  and 
coins.    Hanging  dovm  the  back  is  an  attached  veil  of  blue  silk,  giving  a 
definitely  Oriental  touch  to  the  entire  ensemble.    Her  feet  are  shod  in 
soft  colored  shoes. 

The  man  is  dressed  in  even  a  more  typical  Asiatic  manner  than  the  woman. 
Note  hovi/  similar  his  garb  is  to  the  Persian,  to  the  Arabian,  ana  to  the 
various  other  Eastern  ensembles  shown  in  this  series— —the  voluminous 
loose  body  garments,  the  wide  sash,  the  shaven  head  covered  v;ith  a 
skullcap . 

Tliis  Tartar  aristocrat  v.'ears,  first,  a  thin  under- arment  fastened  down  the 
front  and  trimmed  with  a  small  collar.     Over  this  he  has  'wrapped  the  usual 
kimono-^ike  long-sleeved  robe,  v.'hich  has  been  bound  around  the  waist  v;ith 
a  wide  cotton-print  sash  tied  in  an  intricate  manner.    His  outer  coat  is, 
in  cut,  not  essentially  different  than  his  undergament ,    Since  the  climate 
is  apt  to  be  cold,  the  coat  is  heavily  interlined,  very  often  quilted,  and 
is  trimmed  with  fur  on  the  front  edges  and  at  the  cuffs. 

His  head  has  been  shaved  aiid  covered  with  a  close-fitting  cloth  skullcap 
over  which  is  worn  a  sable-t rimned  large  hat  with  a  round  crown,     (It  \/ill 
be  remembered  that  the  Turkoman  costume  also  included  a  skullcap  worn  under 
the  higli  astrakhan  hat.) 

His  feet  are  shod  in  high, so  ft  leather  boots. 


NEPAL  —  PLATE  NO.  16 


On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalayas,  hemmed  in  by  Tibet  and  India,  is 
the  small,  independent  Kingdom  of  Nepal,    The  terrain  of  its  fifty-four 
thousand  square  miles  consists  of  high  mountains  (Mt,  Everest  with  an 
altitude  of  over  twenty-nine  thousand  feet  is  in  Nepal)  sloping  off  into 
fertile  valleys  and  rich  forests.    Its  products  are  grain  (particularly 
rice),  hides,  and  cattle.    The  Nepalese  collectively  are  known  as 
"Parahiahs"  (Dv/ellers  in  the  Hills)  and,  as  in  India,  are  divided  into 
innumerable  castes.    Of  the  five  and  one  half  million  inhabitants  there 

are  two  dominant  races  in  Nepal  the  Ghurkas  and  Ne'jyars.    The  Ghurkas, 

an  Aryan  People,  came  from  India  in  the  18th  century  A.  D.  and  conquered 
the  Newars,  a  Mongolic  people  and  undoubtedly  the  aborigines.  The 
Ghurkas  are  the  ruling  aristocratic  class,  although  there  is,  as  in  all 
of  Asia,  quite  a  bit  of  racial  mixture.    They  are  a  prolific,  energetic 
people  with  quite  an  advanced  state  of  culture.    The  Newars  in  particular 
have  a  perfected  art,  excelling  in  metal -v/ork  and  wood-carvitig.  They 
have  extended  their  influence  through  the  surrounding  area  and,  in  turn, 
have  been  somewhat  influenced  by  the  Buddhist  culture  of  India. 

The  strange  Nepalese  costume,  particularly  that  of  the  women,  is  like 
nothing  g«en  thus  far  in  this  series,  yet  it  presents  an  unmistakable 
Oriental  feeling.    The  wmen  are  beautiful,  with  large  dark  eyes,  well- 
cut  features,  a  smooth  light  yellowish-brown  complexion,  and  graceful 
hands  and  feet.    Woman's  essential  garment  is  a  skirt  rre.de  of  yards  and 
yards  (sometimes  a  hundred)  of  fine  muslin,  plaited  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  a  fan-shaped  bunch  of  mterial  in  front  yet  fitting  quite  tightly 
in  back.    It  is  worn,  in  the  Far  Eastern  manner,  to  give  the  appearance 
of  trousers.    Her  feet  are  clothed  in  striped  cotton  socks,  sli^tly 
reminiscent  of  the  Japanese  foot  covering.    Her  upper  body  is  clothed  in 
a  tight-fitting  velvet  jacket,  cut  very  simply,  with  long  sleeves  and  a 
simple  turned-down  collar,  and  fastening  down  the  front  with  small  gold 
buttons.    The  waist  is  tightly  bound  with  a  broad  belt  of  leather  and  the 
jacket  is  trimmed  with  applique  work. 

Her  hair  is  worn  in  a  series  of  tiny  plaits  together  with  a  fringe  of 
hair  across  the  forehead  and  one  long  plait  of  hair  falling  to  below  the 
waist.    Perched  jauntily  on  top  is  a  cap,  very  similar  to  the  flat  hat 
of  the  v/estern  hotel  bell  boy.    It  is  elaborately  embroidered  and  is 
trimmed  with  a  large  gold  tassel  that  hangs  down  from  one  side. 

Though  not  shown  here,  the  aristocratic  Nepalese  women  are  very  fond  of 
heavy  silver  necklaces,  bracelets,  rings — and  even  nose  rings  —  of  brass, 
silver,  or  gold. 

The  metal-worker  shown  here  is  dressed  in  a  typical  outfit  of  the  artisan 
of  the  Far  Eas*t.    He  wears  a  close-fitting,  short  red  cotton  shirt  that 
fastens  on  one  shoulder.    He  covers  his  legs  with  a  pair  of  long  tight- 
fitting  trousers  and  completes  his  ensemble  by  a  white  pajama-like  shirt, 
cut  with  a  long  apron  effect  front  and  back.    The  one  shown  here  is  split 
down  one  side  and  fastens  with  a  loop  and  button  on  one  shoulder.  The 
sleeves  are  long  and  comparatively  close-fitting,  and  it  is  bound  at  the 
v/aist  v/ith  a  sash. 

The  bare  feet  and  close-cropped  hair  are  not  unusual,  but  the  hat  seems 
typically  Nepalese.  It  is  made  of  a  stiffened  li^t  material,  probably 
muslin,  and  is  shaped  so  as  to  form  a  thick  visor. 

Note  the  flower  in  the  man's  cap  and  in  the  woman's  bodice. 
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South  of  Tibet  and  China,  west  of  Siara,  and  boi-uerinj-  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
is  the  semitropical  countr/  ox  Burma.    Of  its  almost  fifteen  million 
inhabitsmts  about  eighty-five  per  cent  are  Buddhists.    Thou^ih  usually 
associated  with  India,  the  co'ontry  is  racially  and  geoj^iraphically  a  separate 
entity.    The  Burraans  are  closer,  racially,  to  the  Chinese  than  they  are  to 
the  Hindus,    They  are  described  as  brii^ht-eyed ,  ^.ood-natured  people  vvith 
flat  features,  almond  eyes,  and  short  thick-set  solid  bodies.    The  country 
is  a  network  of  streams  and  rivers  and  its  principal  proaucts  are  teaK  wood 
and  various  minerals  and  metals  such  as  tungsten,  silver,  and  petroleum. 
They  also  export  a  great  amounx  of  rice. 

Burma  seems  to  be  divided  into  a  group  of  states,  all  of  which  are  inhab- 
ited by  various  tribes,  all  of  v;hom  have  slightly  varied  costumes  and 
customs.     Illubtrated  here  are  a  man  and  woman  of  a  hill  tribe  knovm  as 
the  "Lahu  Na".    The  clothes  of  all  these  tribes  are  essentially  the  same, 
a.nd  it  is  only  in  small  details  such  as  decoration,  neadgear,  and  so  forth, 
that  they  differ. 

The  costumes  shown  here  are  typical  of  Burma  loose,  comparatively  un- 

tailored  garments,  unelaborate  materials,  and  an  exotic,  Asiatic  taste. 
The  man  wears  a  short,  loose,  blue  cotton  jacket  that  fastens.  Eastern 
style,  on  the  right  shoulder.    His  loose  vvide  trousers  (sometimes  a  skirt 
is  worn)  are  of  the  same  material.    He  has  fastened  them  around  the  waist 
with  a  bicolored  cloth  cord.    Over  his  shoulder  he  nas  slung  a  rectangular 
shaped  bag  used  to  carry  various  articles. 

The  hair  of  both  sexes  of  the  Bunnese  is  allov;ed  to  ^row  long  and  is  coiled 
into  a  knot  on  the  top  of  the  crown.     It  is,  however,  concealed  with  a 
voluminous  cloth  turban.    No  shoes  or  stockings  are  ever  vi/orn. 

The  woman  wears  a  slightly  more  elaborate  ensemble.    Ker  coat  is  much  longer 
than  the  man's,  reaching  almost  to  the  knees.    It  is  ornamented  down  the 
front  with  an  intricate  design  of  white  beads  and  red  embroidery.     It  is 
split  on  either  side  almost  to  the  hips,  forming  two  apron-like  flaps  front 
•  and  back,  revealing  underneath  a  colorful  striped  skirt,  also  reaching  only 
to  the  knees.    Around  the  waist  and  neck  she  wears  many  hoops  of  black 
polished  cane  — typical  of  certain  Burmese  tribes. 

She,  too,  has  slung  over  one  shoulder  the  characteristic  bag.    Hers,  how- 
ever, is  beautifully  ornamented  with  embroidered  stripes.    Her  legs  are 
encased  in  short,  highly  decorative  leggings  that  reach  only  from  the  knee 
to  the  ankle. 

Her  hair  if  she  v.'ere  to  remove  her  turban — would  prove  to  be  tied  in  a 

manner  similar  to  her  husband's — that  is,,  coiled  on  the  top  of  the  crown. 

The  manner  in  v>/hich  she  carries  her  straw  basket,  supcorted  by  a  headband 
crossing  the  forehead,  is  another  typical  aspect  of  the  Burmese  tribal  en- 
sembles. 
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The  two  principal  cities  in  Burma  are  Rangoon  and  the  famed  Iviandalay. 
Here,  as  in  most  cities  of  the  Orient,  Western  dress  is  gradually  pene- 
trating.   It  is  not  rare,  however,  to  see  there  the  native  dress.    Of  the 
couple  shown  here  the  woman,  with  her  parasol  and  bare  feet,  would  be  no 
strange  sight  in  the  streets  of  Rangoon.    The  man,  who  is  playing  the  "kan^ 
is  from  a  tribe  known  as  the  Taw"  and  would  be  a  less  common  sight  in  the 
city.    Both  ensembles,  hov;ever,  are  extremely  representative  of  Burma. 

The  woman  v/ears  a  sort  of  white  petticoat,  an  undergarment  that  fastens 
over  the  breasts  and  can  be  seen  at  her  ankles,  extending  an  inch  or  so 
beneath  the  "temehu".    The  "tem.ehu"  seems  to  be  almost  the  national  gar- 
ment of  Burma.    It  appears  in  several  variations,  each  with  a  different 
name  but  basically  the  same  garment —  a  simple  rectangular  piece  of  cotton 
or  silk  that  is  wound  tightly  about  the  hips  and  fastened  by  tucking  in  one 
end,  as  one  might  wrap  a'tov/el  about  oneself.    The  one  shown  here  is  of  a 
solid  green  silk,  but  very  often  they  appear  in  three  sections  — the  top 
one  of  a  dark  cotton  naterial;  the  middle,  of  a  vroven  silk  damask  beauti- 
fully colored  and  figured;  o.nd  the  bottom  section  of  a  plain  or  striped 
lighter  rraterial. 

The  white  cotton  jacket,  which  fastens  down  one  side  in  the  Chinese  style, 
is  again  extremely  common  both  for  men  and  v/omen.    Her  hair,  which  has  been 
coiled  in  a  knot  on  the  top  of  her  head,  has  been  covered  with  a  silk  cloth 
v/rapped  around  like  a  turban. 

The  um.brella  is  carried  by  both  sexes  and  is  indispensable  in  sun  or  rain. 
The  size,  color,  and  decoration  of  the  umbrella  are  cofttrolled^ by  law, 
various  classes  being  allowed  various  sizes,  each  size  increasing  up  the 
social  scale  to  the  king. 

The  man  who  sits  and  plays  the  "kan" — a  musical  instrument  ingeniously 
fashioned  from  gourds  and  bamboo  pipes  —  is  dressed  also  in  the  usual  jack- 
et, skirt,  and  turban.    His  jacket  is  nade  of  a  dark  cotton  material  and 
is  embroidered  on  the  collar,  hem,  dcvn  the  front,  and  on  the  sleeve  edges. 

His  skirt  is  similar  to  the  woman's,  the  only  difference  being  that ^  it  has 
more  material  and  the  bunching  appears  in  front  instead  of  at  the  side. 

His  head  is  also  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and,  as  do  almost  all  Burmese,  he  goes 
barefoot • 
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India  is  that  large  aiicient  country  of  the  Far  East  so  greatly  associated, 
in  the  western  mind,  with  Oriental  splendor,  mystery,  and  wealth.    The  cli- 
mate, which  is  basically  tropical  in  character,  varies  from  the  extremely 
hot  in  the  southeast  to  the  cool  elevations  of  the  mountains  in  the  north- 
west.   The  country,  on  the  whole,  is  agricultural;  and  there  are  marvelous 
forests  of  rare  woods,  such  as  teak,  sandalwood,  satinwood,  and  so  forth, 

India  presents  no  mean  problem  to  the  costume  historian.    In  addition  to 
containing  within  its  borders  a  varied  assortment  of  religions  and  an  in- 
tricate system  of  hundreds  of  castes,  all  distinguished  by  some  slight 
variety  of  dress,  its  history  goes  back  to  the  dim  past  and  includes,  nat- 
urally, many  types  of  people,  customs,  and  dress. 

The  two  figures  shown  here  are  of  the  Mogul  aristocracy.     The  Moguls  were 
those  people  of  Mongolic  extraction  who  overran  and  conquered  India  hundreds 
of  years  ago.    The  great  Genghis  Khan  was  a  Mogul  and  the  men  pictured  here 
in  their  costly  and  luxuriant  ensembles  were  raemibers  of  the  Mogul  Dynasty. 
In  the  East,  dress  has  an  un-Occidental  way  of  remaining  static^;  no  serious 
or  great  changes  occur,  and  general  ensembles  remain  very  much  the s ame  for 
centuries.    The  costumes  shown  here  are  from  the  early  18th  century  but 
that  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Indian  potentates  both  before  and  after 
that  time  dressed  differently. 

Both  men  wear  as  their  essential  garment  a  peculiarly  tailored  coat  called 
the  "cabays".     The  one  on  the  left  is  made  of  a  fine  coral-colored  satin  or 
silk.     It  fits  the  upper  body  closely  and  doubles  over  the  breast  to  fasten 
under  the  right  arm  with  decorative  ribbons.    The  sleeves  are  long  and  nar- 
row— no  wider  than  is  necessary  to  admit  the  hand  to  be  thrust  through. 
The  remainder  of  the  coat  is  tailored  like  a  skirt-— in  this  instance,  of 
a  fine  transparent  gauze  material.    It  is  intricately  pleated  to  stand  out 
around  the  thighs  and  legs  like  a  hoop  skirt.    Undoubtedly  it  is  artificial- 
ly stiffened.    Under  the  skirt  is  worn  a  pair  of  "jodhpurs",    "Ihej  are  long, 
and  fit  the  lower  leg  almost  skin-tight.    Above  the  knee  they  widen  out 
considerably  and,  we  are  given  to  believe,  were  stuffed  by  the  Moguls  with 
some  material  to  give  them  fullness.    They,  too,  are  made  of  some  expensive 
cloth  and,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  figure  on  the  right,  were  often  decorated 
with  stripes,  embroidered  patterns,  and  even  jewels.    The  rich  Oriental 
luxuriance  is  further  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a  fine  wool  shawl, 
beautifully  patterned,  which  is  bound  about  the  waist  like  a  sash,  and  of 
a  stole-like  strip  of  material,  likewise  ornate  with  embroidery  and  fringe, 
twisted  about  the  upper  body  and  crossing  the  left  shoulder  several  times. 

The  figure  on  the  right  wears  the  same  ensemble  with  minor  variations.  The 
entire  coat  is  made  of  one  type  of  material,  a  very  fine  striped  and  pat- 
terned cotton,  and  the  wool  sash  is  less  intricate. 

Both  headdresses  are  comiplicated  turbans  made  of  a  variety  of  materials 
and  trimmed  on  top  with  a  coxcomb  of  feathers.    There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
headdresses  were  not  wound  and  unwound  with  each  v. earing,  but  were  taKen  on 
and  off  as  a  hat.    The  shoes  have  the  usual  upturned  toe  of  the  Orient  and 
are  made  either  of  fine  soft  leather,  dyed  and  decorated,  or  else  of  some 
material  like  velvet  embroidered  and  trimmed  with  jev^els* 

Heads  "were  almost  entirely  shaved  and  the  beards  were  sparse.    Note  the 
jewelled  necklaces,  arm  bands  and  bracelets,  and  highly  bejewelled  sword 
hilts  and  scabbards,  and  the  general  lush  Oriental  richness  of  Doth  en- 
sembles. 
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The  great  peninsular  mass  of  India,  like  a  gigantic  wedge  with  continental 
Asia  behind  it  on  the  north,  divides  the  Indian  Ocean  roughly  xn  two.  Its 
area  of  almost  two  mllion  square  miles  makes  it  comparable  to  our  country 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  states;  yet  within  this  area  lived,  in  1935,  a 
population  of  three  hundred  sixty-two  million  disturbed  by  race,  relxgion 
and  an  obstinate  caste  system.  The  British,  who  rule  India,  have  found  it 
a  land  of  great  social  and  political  problems. 

It  is  an  ancient  country;  and  the  two  figures  shown  here  are  dressed  like 
their  counterparts  of  ancient  days.    Since  dress  doss  not  change  drasti- 
cally in  the  East,  no  set  date  can  be  put  on  these  costumes.    Today,  in 
India,  there  are  nobles  and  there  are  dancing  girls;  one  can  reasonably 
assume  that  on  festal  occasions  their  dress  is  not  too  different  from 
that  pictured  here. 

The  TO  man  wears  a  short  green  jacket  with  a  deep  V  neck  and  tiny,  tight 
shoulder  sleeves;  it  barely  covers  the  breasts.    Her  close-fitting  silk 
trousers  reach  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles.    Over  this  typically  Oriental 
ensemble,  she  wears  a  transparent  gauze  tunic  that  hangs  from  the  shoulder 
to  the  feet  in  a  straight  line.    It  opens  do^m  the  front  and  has  its  Urn 
edges  and  hem  taped  in  gold.    A  long,  red,  translucent  shawl  completes 
her  dress.    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  voluminous  draped  shawl  is  most 
characteristic  of  the  Indian  woman's  ensemble.    It  is  usually  draped^in  an 
intricate  manner,  lending  a  soft  loveliness  to  the  languorous  grace  in- 
herent in  these  dark-skinned  women  of  the  East.    The  scarf  shown  here  is 
very  ?/ide  and  has  heavy  gold  embroidery  on  its  tv/o  ends.    It  hangs  to 
below  the  waist  from  the  right  shoulder,  while  the  other  end  is  draped  over 
the  head,  left  shoulder,  across  the  back,  and  over  the  left  arm. 

Her  straight  black  hair  has  been  drawn  back  from  a  center  parting,  and  the 
characteristic  gold  ring  is  worn  in  one  nostril.    The  heavy  gold  ear  orna- 
ment, a  ring,  and  three  gold  bracelets  complete  the  jewelry.    Her  fan  is 
of  peacock  feathers.    Her  flat  clogs  of  wood  are  held  on  by  a  strap  across 
the  toes. 

The  man  wears  a  loose-fitting  green  shirt,  visible  only  at  the  throat,  and 
a  pair  of  blue  "jodhpurs"  (see  Plate  19).    Over  the  trousers  he  wears  a 
transparent  skirt  (see  Plate  19)  reaching  to  the  ankles  and  ornate  vdth 
small  dots  and  a  yellow  silk  binding  on  the  hem.    His  outer  garment  is  the 
lined,  beautifully  patterned,  tunic-like  coat  with  characteristic,  long^ 
tight  sleeves,    A  large,  white,  fine  cashmere  girdle  binds  it  at  the  waist 
and  hangs  in  front  to  show  its  beautifully  embroidered  wide  hem. 


[is  jewelry  and  accessories  include  elaborate  gold  arm  bands  and  bracelets 
let  with  gems;  a  jewelled,  pendant  earring;  a  heavy,  jewelled  and  lacquered 
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scabbard  for  his  sword;  and  a  sort  of  jewelled  baldrick  or  strap  covering 
the  breast. 


His  jewelled,  plumed  turban  of  red  silk  can  be  put  on  and  taken  off  like 
a  hat.    His  slippers  are  of  the  usual  Oriental  type  with  turned  dovm 
counter  and  curled  toe.    Note  how  it,  too,  is  embroidered  with  a  scroll 
design  to  round  out  the  luxuriant,  rich  ensemble. 
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The  two  figures  shovvn  here,  though  really  aii  ancient  fan-bearer  and  a 
water-carrier,  are  dressed  in  essentially  theaime  basic  ^iarment  that 
the  modern  lovver  classes  of  Inaia  ^;vear.    The  draped,  loose  nature  of 
the  Eastern  ensemble  has  lasted  through  the  years  and  is  typical  not 
only  of  India  but  of  almost  all  the  countries  of  Asia.     The  skirt  with 
its  ramif icatians  seems  to  lonn  the  essential  garment— it  may  be  draped 
in  such  a  way  as  to  form  trousers  (as  shown  here  and  on  Plates  26  and 
27);  it  may  be  elaborately  cut  so  as  to  cover  the  upper  body  (here  and 
on  Plates  22,  23,  and  25)  but  still  it  is,  basically,  a  skirt. 

The  man  shown  here  is  a  fan-bearer,  probably  a  slave  (note  the  brands  on 
his  breast  and  arms).    His  single  garment  is  what  is  called  a  "dhoti". 
It  is  a  voluminous,  rectangular  cotton  strip  five  or  more  yards  long  and 
fifty  or  more  inclies  wide.    It  is  fastened  around  the  waist,  hanging  dovm 
over'the  legs.    The  great  portion  of  cloth  is  then  variously  disposed 
about  trie  body,  twisted,  brought  up  under  the  crotch  in  a  varif-;ty  of 
ways,  but  giving,  usually,  the  same  effect — that  of  baggy  shapeless 
trousers . 

The  yellow  shawl  that  has  been  twisted  about  his  upper  body  is  likewise 
a  characteristic  garment  of  modern  India  (see  Plates  23  and  24).  Aiade 
of  various  mterials — cotton,  silk,  and  wool  of  many  different  types  — 
it  presents  no  less  a  variety  of  ways  of  draping. 

His  hat  is  made  of  strips  of  striped  material  that  have  been  wound  around 
a  stiff  frame  and  trimmed  at  the  forehead  with  a  jewel.     The  earrings 
are  large  brass  hoops  carried  through  a  jewel.    His  fan  is  probably  of 
painted°leather,  though  it,  too,  may  have  been  of  silk  or  som.e  other  cloth. 

Tlie  woman,  who  is  a  water-carrier,  wears  two  distinct  garments.    Her  upper 
body  is  clothed  in  a  short  tight-fitting  bodice  cut  like  the  girl's  on 
Plate  20.    It  has  short  tight  sleeves ,  a  deep  V  neck,  and  scarcely  covers 
the  breast.    V.^at  looks  like  a  shirt  is  really  the  "sari".    This  is  perhaps 
the  national  feminine  gamaent  of  India  and  is  still  common  today  (see  Plate 
22).     Cut  in  a  peculiar  pattern  resembling,  if  anything,  the  late  Roman_ 
consular  toga,  it  is  draped  around  the  ./aist,  falling  as  a  skirt,  and  tne 
long  tail-like  appendage  (very  often  of  an  utterly  different  color  and 
material)  is  wrapped  about  the  upper  body  and  fastened  on  one  shoulder,  and 
is  used  as  a  veil  or  a  shawl  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways. 

V/omen  over  the  entire  world  are  fond  of  jewelry;  and  in  all  countries,  in 
all  times,  it  takes  the  same  form— that  of  rings,  bracelets,  anklets, 
necklaces,  earrings,  and,  particularly  among  primitive  peoples,  nose  plugs, 
nose  rings,  and  other  forms  of  adornment  involving  bodily  mutilation.  The^ 
woman  shown  here  wears  gold  earrings,  a  nose  ring,  and  heavy  bracelets.  The 
gold  bands  about  the  ankles  are  of  heavy  finely  wrought  gold. 

Her  hair  is  confined  simply  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  is  partially  covered 
by  a  small,  colored  fez-like  hat. 
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India  is  a  Cro'-^n  Colony  of  Great  Britain  and  is  administrated  by  a 
Viceroy  or  Governor-General.    There  are  many  Native  States  nominally 
ruled  by  rajahs.    A  rajah  is  a  prince  or  chief— a  king;  and  even  today 
they  are  fabulously  wealthy,  with  magnificent  courts  and,  excepting 
the  overlordship  of  Great  Britain,  a  great  deal  of  power. 

The  rajah  and  his  wife  (kno'/m  as  a  ranee)  are  of  Modern  India;  and 
though  in  most  instances  they  affect  the  jiuropean  style  of  dress  there 
is  a  distinctly  Hindu  garb  they  wear. 

The  rajah  wears  here  a  voluminous  and  highly  ingenious  turban.  It 
is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  yards  of  some  fine  material,  silk  or 
satin,  and  wound  about  the  head  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  large, 
butterfly-like  knot  and  hang  dom  the  back  in  a  long  stream^er. 

His  coat,  which  is  made  of  a  fine,  silver-patterned  brocade,  is  not  un- 
like the  coat  shown  on  the  Moguls  on  Plate  19,    It  flares  from  'the 
shoulders  to  the  hem  and  has  long,  comiparatively  tight-fitting  sleeves. 

His  trousers  narrow  at  the  ankle  from  a  rather  wide  upper  leg  in^the 
traditional  "jodhpur"  manner.    His  socks  are  of  white  silk  and  his 
slippers  are  of  some  heavy  material,  not  necessarily  leather. 

His  mfe  wears  a  simple  gold-trimmed  gown  over  which  she  has  draped  a 
fine,  gold-bordered  shav/1  in  the  traditional  manner  so  as  to  make  the 
entire  ensemble  resemble  the  characteristic  "sari." 

Her  hair  has  been  combed  off  the  face;  she  wears  gold  earrings,  several 
strands  of  pearls,  and  tv/o  heavy  gold  armbands.    Notice  the  grace  and 
charm  of  both  ensembles;  the  simple,  though  rich  and  Oriental,  beauty  to 
the  man's  coat;  the  flowing,  almost  Greek,  lines  of  the  woman's  costume. 


-iihen  one  considers  tiiat  the  infinite  number  of  castes  in  India,  tne  ^re^t 
vpriety  of  relictions,  the  innumerable  divisions  ?md  s  ubaivisions  oi  eacn 
r-li  -ion,  and  the  various  races  of  people  are  all  di st in^uishea  sone 
eccentricity  of  dress,  some  variance  in  costume,  one  v;onaers  hov;  anything 
'p!;Snng  1  basic  costume  of  India  can  be  aevised.     And  yet  xt  xs  not  too 
difficult.     The  variations  mentioned  above  consist  of  means  of  drapxn^  or 
fast:ning,  color,  length,  ornament,  and  so  forth.    The  two  .xndus  sho.n, 
for  example,  present  but  minor  differences  from  those  on  Pla^e 

The  men  v.'ears  vrfiat  we  have  come  to  recognize  as  a  typical  Indian  ensemble 
of  coat  and  trousers.     The  coat  is  made  of  a  fine  wool  (tho.e^h  there  xs  no 
reason  why  it  could  not  be  of  silk  or  satin  or  even  cotton).    It.  nas  t  he 
characxeristic  flaring  skirt,  is   slit  down  one  sxde  xn  tne  usual  eastern 
f."-hion,  and  has  the  long  tight  sleeves  noticed  earlxer  on  Plates  _x9  ^nd  20. 
it  fastens  by  a  small  button  and  loop  on  the  right  shoulder,  ^ 
to  the  v;aiBt  on  either  side  of  the  hem.    The  trousers  are  ^gaxn^of  the  joah 
our  f  oe,  widening  out  above  the  knee  but  fitting  the  lower  leg  skxn-tight. 

The  ev-rr^resent  shawl  almost  the  trade-mark  of  India  — has  been  draped 

over  one  "'shoulder,  t:;Jcen  across  the  body  front  and  back,  and  thrown  over 
the  same  shoulder  again.    The  deep  hem,  highly  embroidered, ^  xs  the  usual  or- 
namentation on  these  shawls,  which  are  most  co,:^aonxy  ol   a  ixne  caonm«ie 

'A'OOl. 

The  turban  is  the  form  of  headdress  most  commonly  worn  by  men  in  India,  out 
as  one  can  see  from  the  nature  of  the  garment  it  differs  ^reatly  xn  varxous 
parts  of  the  country.     A  small  turban  (the  one  pictured  here,  xor_ example) 
is  about  twelve  feet  long  and  a  yard  wide.    The  one  on  Plate  22  mxght  oe 
thirty  feet  long. 

The  -^-old  ear  hoou,  bracelet,  and  necklace  are  by  no  means  rare  on  men  of  the 
East-  and  the  strange  slippers  are  merely  another  interestxn^  varxatxon  ol 
the  turned-up  toe,  turned-down  counter,  foot  covering  oi  tne  Orxent. 

The  woman  wears  her  hair  in  the  usual  Hindu  fashion,  Parted  in  center 
and  knotted  back  on  the  nape  of  the  neck,     bhe  wears  the  tx^ht,  snort-si.evea , 
brassiere-like  bodice  seen  on  Plates  20  and  21.     The  remaxnaer  of  her  dress 
consists  of  the  national  "sari".     It  is  all  in  one  piece,  respite  the  pat- 
terned skirt  section,  and  is  worn  in  such  away  as  to  present  the  appearanc. 
of  a  skirt  and  veil.     Because  of  its  peculiar  shape— sort  of  semxcxrcuiar 

with  an  added  elongated. appendage  it  can  be  wound  around  the  waxst,  tali- 

.  ine  to  the  ankles  as  a  skirt,  and  the  appendage  then  be  draped  about  the 
upper  body  and  used  as  a  head  covering,  worn  by  the  Hindu  women  well  buck  on 
the  head  exposing  the  front  hair. 

Heavy  rold  jewelry  about  the  neck,  wrists,  and  ankles,  and  gold  girdle  con- 
finiVthe  sari  at  the  waist,  complete  this  graceful,  flov.ing  ensemble. 
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In  addition  to  members  of  the  native  Hindu  religion,  there  are  Budahists, 
Zoroastrians,  and  a  large  population  of  Mohami-nedans  in  India.    Their  _  dress 
differs  but  little  from  the  usual  Hindu  garb,  and  they  can  only  be  dis- 
tinguished by  whether  or  not  the  garments  fasten  on  the  left  or  rignt  side, 
whether  or  not  the  mustache  extends  belo;;  the  corners  of  the  raoutn,  and  so 
forth. 

The  two  men  pictured  here  are  both  MohamiTiedans  —  the  figure  on  the  right  is 
a  salt  dealer  while  the  man  carrying  the  bag  is  a  laborer.    Tne  merchant,  • 
who  wears  nothing  but  a  variation  of  the  "dhoti"  and  a  long  scarf ,  can  be 
recognized  as  a  Mohammedan  only  by  his  upturned  mustache.^  The  laborer  by 
his  peculiar  beard,  turban,  and  trousers  can  be  recognizea  as  a    Sikh  ,  a 
sect  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  in  India. 

The  merchant  //ears  a  rather  tightly  wound  red  muslin  turban  over  what  is 
probably  a  shaven  head.    His  sole  other  garment  is  the  "dhoti",  ^scribed 
on  Plate  21.    Its  dim.ensions '  here  are  slightly  less  voluminous  tnan  those 
of  that  shown  on  Plate  21^  and  it  is,  obviously,  draped  ^^..^f^Sntly 
different  manner.    It  is  of  red-bordered  cotton,  has  been  lolded  — probably 
in  half— and  bound  about  the  waist  as  seen  here.    He  has  thrown  a  l^crge 
yellow  woolen  shawl  over  his  left  shoulder,  and  his  arms  are  ornate  witn 
large  brass  or  copper  armbands. 

His  sandals  seem  to  be  more  typical  of  m.ore  distinctly  Mohammedan  countries 
than  India.  Notice  that  these  cover  the  heel  but  also  that  they  curl  up  at 
the  toe  in  the  usual  Oriental  manner. 

The  Sikh  laborer  is  somewhat  more  fully  clothed  than  his  employer.  The 
spiky  fanlike  beard  and  the  upturned  mustache  are  usual  with  the  biKhs. 
The  yellow  muslin  turban  has  been  bound  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  tne 
pillow-shaped  appearance  also  characteristic  of  this  Mohammedan  sect. 

His  shirt,  a  simple  cotton  garment,  has  a  round  neck-opening  ai.d  is  slit- 
as  v^e  have  seen  was  the  case  with  most  such  garments  in  Asia-- down  one 
shoulder.    It  is  pulled  on  over  the  head  :^d  has  long  narrow  sleeves.  It 
is  worn  tucked  into  trousers  that,  in  India,  seem  to  be  characteristic  of 
Mohammedans.    They  are  simply  tailored,  seem  to  be  rather  '         ,  .^^^ 

fasten  halfway  do-.m  the  calf.    They  are  confined  at  the  waist  with  a  draw 
string  and  appear  to  be  made  of  a  cotton  print  material. 
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Here  again  are  two  Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  that  babel  of  races,  tongues^ 
and  religions  called  India.     Notice  how  similar  is  the  man's  ensemble  to 
tliose  already  described  in  more  -A^estern  countries,  such  as  Persia  or  ^ 
Turke-.-;  at  the  same  time,  however,  note  how  similar  is  the  liohammedan  girl  s 
costu^.e  to  that  of  other  Indian  vvomen.    It  varies  in  the  draping  ol  the  sari 
and  in  almost  no  other  respects. 

She  wears  a  short-sleeved  blou3e,  slightly  more  concealing  than  that  worn  by 
the  Hinau  women,  and  a  sari  very  intricately  draped.     It  is  a  very  large 
white  cloth  that  has  been  brought  oetween  the  legs,  wound  around  the  hips, 
brought  around  in  front,  passed  over  the  front  of  the  body,  and  thrown  over 
the  right  shoulder,  so  that  its  end  can  be  used  as  a  shawl  to  cover  the  head 
and  even  as  a  veil  to  mask  the  face.    Though_of  the  poorer  cla^s,  notice  she 
wears  bracelets,  necklaces,  and  a  nose  plu-  in  one  nostril. 

The  mvn  wea-s  .  short  fez  not  common  in  India  curid  certainly  enpugh  to  stc^mp 
him  as  a  Moslem.     Kis  shirt,  known  as  a  "kurta",  is  long  and  loose-i ittin^ , 
with  long,  comoaratively  full  sleeves.     It  is  slit  on  either  side  from  hem 
almost  to  waist  and  is  bound  about  the  wuist  with  a  cuuimerbuna  ot  the  same 
material .  "  ■  ' 

The  trousers  are  full  and  baggy,  in  the  conventional  Eastern  manner,  ^^^d 
are  confined  at  the  ankle.    Undoubtedly  they  are  f..stened  at  the  waist  with 
a  draw-string. 

His  soft  leather  shoes  have  slight  heels  and  blunt,  rounded  toes  that  turn 
up      Note  here,  too,  how  the  mustache  is  parted  under  the  nose  and  is 
trimmed  so  as  not  to  extend  below  the  corners  of  the  mouth.    The  parted 
beard  is  likewise  characseristic . 
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Siam,  an  independent  kingdom  of  eastern  iisia,  is  a  small  country  made  up 
of  a  con?lomeration  of  peoples -  ■  Siamese  ,  Chinese,  Klalays,  Burmese,  and 
so  forth^    In  area  it  is  only  198,189  square  miles,  inhabited  by  a  little 
more  than  twelve  and  a  half  million  people.    It  is  oounded  by  Burma, 
French  Indo-China,  and  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  is  essentially  an  agricul- 
tural country  exporting  rare  v/oods,  rice,  and  rubber. 

The  Laos,  who  live  in  north  Siam,  are  the  principal  people  of  the  country. 
All  Siamese  dress  alike,  varying  locally  in  but  small  details.    In  the  cap- 
ital, Bangkok,  there  is  a  slight  influence  of  European  dressy  it  appears 
in  the  stockings  and  shoes  of  the  man  pictured  here. 

The  typical  Siamese  is  of  medium  height  and  olive  complexion,  has  slightly 
slant  eyes  and  a  wide  face.    His  hair  is  coarse  and  deep  black.  The 
ancient  way  of  cutting  the  hair  is  shown  on  Plate  27,  but  the  young  man 
seen  here  has  accepted  the  Western  style  of  haircut. 

His  essential  garment  is  the  national  "panung",  worn  by  men  and  women 
alike.    It  appears  here  to  be  a  pair  of  very  baggy  blue  trousers;  actually, 
it  is  a  piece  of  silk  or  cotton  cloth  about  two  or  two  and  a  half  yards 
long  and  from  two  to  three  feet  wide.    A  very  primitive  device,  it  uses 
neither  strings  nor  buttons.    It  is  folded  around  the  waist  so  that  thte 
two  edges  are  "in  front  and  hang  from  the  waist  downwards.    These  are  now 
rolled  or  twisted  till  they  meet  the  body,  and  then  the  end  of  the  roll 
is  passed  between  the  legs  and  tucked  into  the  upper  edge  at  the  back 
(See  Plate  27).    This,  strangely  enough,  stays  secure;  only  city  people 
of  the  upper  class  ever  use  a  belt— -and  then,  almost  invariably,  one  of 
European  manufacture.  ,  ,  . 

The  mnung  is  very  often  {especially  in  the  case  of  the  men)  the  sole  gar- 
ment'worn.'    The  jacket,  though  not  indispensable,  is  very  common.     It  is 
cut  on  very  simple  lines,  buttons  down  the  front,  and  has  long,  rather 
close-fitting  sleeves.    The  material  from  which  it  is  made  depends  on  the 
wealth  of  the  wearer,  and  the  color  is  generally  white.    The  stockings  and 
buckle-trimmed,  soft  leather  shoes  are,  as  was  m.entioned  above,  a  compara- 
tively new  innovation  and  are  peculiar  to  the  upper  classes. 

The  wom.an  seen  here  does  not  wear  the  panung  but  wears  instead  a  sort  of 
skirt  known  as  a  "sin".    It  is  composed  of  three  distinct  pieces,  of  differ- 
ent colors  and  materials,  sewn  together.    The  main  or  middle  portion  is 
some  twenty  inches  in  breadth  and  covers  the  body  from  breast  to  knee,  it 
is  m.ade,  among  the  wealthy,  of  silk  and  has  always  a  striped  pattern  on 
it.    Attached  to  the  top  is  a  narrow  strip  of  dark  brown  or  white  cotton 
m.aterial  (hidden  here  by  her  scarf),  and  attached  to  the  bottom  forming  a 
sort  of  --ri-de  border  is  about  a  foot  of  dark  brown  cotton  or  silk,  some- 
times nicely  interwoven  with  gold  and  silver  threads.    It  is  wound  about 
the  body  just  beneath  the  breasts  and  the  edges  are  tucked  in  at  the  side 
or  back. 

Her  shawl,  worn  by  most  Siamese  women,  is  called  a  **pahtong"  and  is  of 
calico.    It  appears  in  a  variety  of  colors  and  a  greater  variety  of  ways  of 
wearing  it. 

Like  all  Eastern  women  she  wears  jewelry.    Her  hair  has  been  greased, 
knotted  at  the  back  of  the  head,  and  trimmed  with  a  flower  above  her  ear. 


The  Siamese  are,  .e  are  told,  a  -^^-^-^^  V -J^^Jf  ?o';he':;Ud  ' 
life  is  of  a  primitive  nature  emd  acconrpaniea        n^.^.u^  u.e  xo 

;Le  that  roam  the  interior -leopards ,  ^^^f^f/^^f        ^^J^  1°      Ua  es 
ith  the  exception  of  the  king  and  hxs  court,  the  oxa^e^e  Ixv. 
strung  along:  the  v;ater.vavs.    They  are  mainly  .uaahxsts. 

The  three  figures  sho.;n  here  are  the  usual  rather  P-^^'^^^^^^f  ^^^^J 
film.    The  rain  wears  his  hair  in  the  traaxtxonal  ^ann.r      ^^;';!own!  ?his 
tirely  shaved  except  for  a  circle  of  haxr  on  xne  iront    .  ^^^..^th  of 

ri  nf  hPir      about  four  inches  in  aiameter  xs  cut  to  a  xen,,th  ol 

patch  of  haxr-— ajout  loir  fearful  manner  reminiscent  of 

about  tv;o  inches  so  that  xt  =tojnds  up  xn      le  pxceotion  of  his 

the  roaches  of  certain  ;^.erican  Indxan  trxoes      W  th  th.  hr'eaJs  no 

cotton..  ana  .0^ 

many  purposes— to  cover  tne  uppo.  ..u^j^} 
about  the  shoulders. 

•     1    To  v.^  h-^  -tickin^-  in  the  waistline  of  his  panung  is  doubtless 
:f.;?:r drsUrpu;:o::r:r?or  .o^.  m  t^e  .-orest,  as  the  Si...sa,  «e 
are  told,  are  an  extremely  rrdld  ana  indolent  people. 

large  px.ce  +.vi-t     s  oassf=4  between  the  legs  and 

tighten  it  agaxnst  the  body,     ii^e  t:»x.>t  p^o^-a 

secured  at  the  top  in  its  o'ai  folds. 

She  .ears  over  her  upper  body  the  "pahtor.g"  ^^^l^^ ^oJ!'La 

,  .  .olor  Shown  here  .s    avorea    to.  ^^^^^ 
other  colors.    It  h-^o  Doen  -onxuwn  a  often  it  xs  mere- 

?rr;:ur"frou:;rtr:re::tr:;a:ft-:Trr  vrrron;n:e.peo.an.a..on. 

1/  seuui 1  r,^  J  ,  iiii.^r'vT     -ivi  \j'".ich  esse  tne 

the  Laos,  the  .white  jacket  seen  on  Plate        x.  worn,  xn  v-.^xcn 

pahtong  is  worn  over  the  jacket. 

The  Siamese,  see^xngly,  are  very  vain  and  are  nuch  '^^^IJ^^^^^l^ 
ornamenting  their  bodies  with  jewelry.  J '  :::^/„r solder  and 

jewelry  is  ^^^'-^f^lZ^^^^l^^n]:^.^.,^  -e  by  no  «eans 
a^-^LrL^^-i:  r  their  "--"^^J-l-f-Lrt  ^if^ 

raJf-.irorc:a:::Vir:LvT;u^"r:Lrdsr™rb:;swa.  on  their  i.ps, 

powder  their  faces,  and  perfume  their  bodies. 

Children  up  to  the  a.,e  of  about  ten  «ear  nothinj  at  all  e.cept  numerous 
golden  color  that  has  a  heavy  aromatic  oaor. 

The  child  sho-.v„  here  has  been  chosen  to  be  drained  for  a  dancer-the 

famous  exotically  graceful  Siamese  dancers  '"--^^''-J,^, 

a  pink  skullcap  over  v,nich  is  worn  the  fiold  e^^,,"/'  ^^^^v^r  one  hip 

this  Siamese  group.    The  method  of  carryms  a  child  ^lun„  over 

is  extremely  characteristic  of  the  East. 


FRENCH  INDO- CHINA 
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French  Irxdo-China  is  composed  of  five  provinces  (Cochin  China,  Anam,  Cam- 
bodia, Tonkin,  Laos),  all  of  them  together  but  slightly  bi^.ger  than  the 
state  of  Texas.    This  country  of  some  twenty-one  and  a  half  million  people 
of  various  races,  types,  and  cultural  backgrounds,  takes  up  that  tip  of 
southeastern  Asia  that  is  south  of  China,  southeast  of  Burma  and  Siam, 
and  surrounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  and  the  South 
China  Sea.    Most  of  the  five  states  are  French  protectorates  ruled  oy 
kings  and  supervised  by  a  French  Governor-General,  Secretary-General,  and 
Resident  Superior. 

Anam  seems  to  be  the  most  powerful  and  cultural  of  the  Indo-Chinese  states. 
As  the  name  of  the  entire  country  implies,  the  culture  is  essentially 
Chinese  and  Hindu.    Anam,  particularly,  exhibits  a  Chinese  influence, 
having  been  conquered  as  early  as  the  2nd  century  B.  C.  by  the  Manchus 
and  by  the  Mings,  who  held  it  until  1428. 

Because  of  this  lengthy  Chinese  sovereignty,  the  Anamese  court  was  entirely 
in  imitation  of  China's,  the  ruler  surrounding  himself  with  civil  and  mili- 
tary m.andarins.    The  man  seen  here,  for  example,  is  a  civil  mandarin,  rec- 
ognized by  his  winged  scholar's  bonnet. 

The  entire  group  shovm  here  is  an  example  of  the  aristocracy  of  Anam.  The 
ordinary  people  of  that  state  wear  the  same  type  of  garment  but  they  usually 
affect  less  colorful  ones — black  coats  and  white  or  black  trousers. 

The  man,  as  we  said  before,  is  a  civil  mandarin  and  wears  a  purple  silk 
coat  very  reminiscent  of  the  Chinese  mandarin's  coat.    It  fastens,  prob- 
ably vri.th  hooks  and  eyes,  down  the  front  and  is  richly  brocaded  with  sym- 
bolic designs  in  a  multitude  of  colors.     Note  the  characteristic  wide 
sleeves  — so  tyiDical  of  the  Chinese— in  which  the  hands  are  usually  con- 
cealed in  accordance  with  Eastern  etiquette.    His  hair  has  been  clipped 
short,  and  on  his  head  he  wears  the  v/inged  scholar's  bonnet  made  of  black 
satin  over  a  frame. 

Tall  highly-polished  boots  conceal  his  legs.    The  slightly  squared  up- 
turned toes  are,  like  the  coat,  very  reminiscent  of  the  dress  of  the 
Ming  officialdom. 

The  little  girl  wears  a  simple  yellow  satin  tunic  that  fastens  only  on_ 
one  shoulder  and  long,  loose  black  satin  trousers.    Her  feet  are  shod  in 
low  shoes,  tastefully  em.broidered  on  the  toes  with  a  siriTple  aesign.  ihe 
upturned  sole  and  the  long  braid  are,  again,  typical  Oriental  touches. 
The  fan  is  made  of  some  rare  wood  and  long  black  plumes. 

The  woman  has  knotted  her  hair  on  the  back  of  her  head  and  then  wrapped  it 
carefully  with  many  yards  of  blue  cloth,  folded  so  that  it  is  not  more 
than  an  inch  vdde.    Its  final  appearance  is  a  sort  of  wide  flat  turban. 
Her  essential  garment  is  a  simply  tailored,  long  blacK  satin  coat,  it 
fastens  down  the  front,  has  no  collar,  and  is  trim.med  on  the  wide  cutis, 
neck-line,  and  lower  front  edges  with  a  subdued  em.broidery.    Her  black 
satin  trousers  have  been  given  embroidered  cuffs  and  her  shoes  are  a  com- 
bination of  several  materials. 

The  Aramese  ensem.ble  is  a  simple  one,  presenting  long  straight  lines  and  de- 
pending for  its  quality  on  rich  materials  and  colorful  brocades. _  Very 
often  the  coats  are  of  transparent  black  silk  worn  over  white  shirts;  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  women,  several  tunics  are  very  often  worn,  revealing 
their  colorful  layers  through  the  slits  on  the  sides. 


v  '■ 

-■'  .  i 
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The  Ivlo^  tribespeople  shown  here  are  the  savages  of  Indo-China.    They  live  on 
what  is  knovm  as  the  Lang  3iang  plateau  which  is  south  of  Anam  and  stretches 
alons  the  soutneastern  coast.    There  are  some  two  hundred  thousand  oi  these 
ha^-dy  primitive  tribesmen  in  the  hills  ox  southern  Anam  and  c.Dout  a  haii 
million  in  all  Indo-China.    They  are  a.  hardy  race  of  excellent  hunters  and 
those  who  do  not  constantly  move  from  one  place  to  another,  living  in  trees 
or  temporary  jungle  shelters,  inhabit  thatched  homes  on  the  crests  of  hills. 
The  Anamese  ap^ly  the  term  Uox  to  all  hill-folk  of  Indo-China,  vhetner  they 
are  the  half-  naked  people  shown  here  who  dwell  around  Dalat  or  the  turoanea 
and  high-hatted  primitives  of  upper  Laos. 

These  Mois  represent  a  confusion  of  races  and  are  divided  into  several  chief 
groups  and  linguistic  subdivisions  nurabering  in  all  some  thirty  languages  or 
dialects.     As  can  be  seen  from  their  aress  they  are  a  primitive  people  who 
live  crudelv  and  whose  lives  are  harassed  by  tigers,  leopards,  and  wild 
buffalo.     In  addition  to  being  hunters  they  have  cleared  many  of  the  hillsides 
around  Dalat,  where  they  have  terraced  off  vei^etable  gardens  and^  coffee 
plantations. 

Both  men  and  women  wear  very  little  clothing— -  nothing  above  the  waist  but 
a  few  strings  of  beads  and  a  loin  cloth  or  short  skirt  to  cover  tneir  lower 
bodies.    The  man  has  twisted  a  scarf  of  striped  green  material  into  a  sort 
of  coronet  and  wears  it  well  dov/n  over  his  clipped  hair.    A  long  string  of 
beads  looped  about  his  neck  twice  completes  his  dress  on  his  upper  boay. 

The  loincloth  he  wears  is  a  long  strip  of  cotton  cloth  decorated  with  a 
red  printed  panel.    This  cloth  he  has  bound  about  his  hips  several  times, 
passed  it  between  his  legs  from  behind,  pulled  it  up  under  the  section 
that  he  has  already  bound  around  his  waist,  and  allows  it  to  hang  m  front, 
as  a  sort  of  sash,  to  his  knees. 

The  Mois  carry  all  their  burdens  on  their  backs  in  heavy  baskets  that  are 
strapped  over  their  shoulders.    The  man  shown  here  has  an  adaitional  buraen 
in  his  quiver,  probably  made  of  an  animal's  hide,  which  is  likewise  strapped 
over  one  shoulder.    His  bow  is  a  primitive  crossbow  of  wood  and  he  has  aaaed 
a  further  decorative  touch  with  a  wooden  ankle  ring. 

The  woman  wears  only  a  striped  knee-length  skirt.    It  is  a  simple  rectangle 
wound  around  the  hips  and  tucked  in  on  one  side.    She,  too,  wears  a  neck- 
lace of  beads.    Very  often,  we  are  told,  Moi  women  wear  bracelets  and  coils 
of  brass  wire  on  their  legs  between  the  knees  and  ankles. 

True  to  their  primitive  nature,  the  Moi  women  indulge  in  scarification  of 
the  ear  lobes.     They  slit  the  ear  lobe  at  an  early  age  and  put  m  coils  oi 
cane  or  wooden  discs;  these  are  increased  in  size  until  the   lobe  has  been 
stretched  from  three  to  five  inches.     The  discs  are  eventually  removed  and 
metal  coils  are  hung  in  the  dangling  lobes,  which  in  some  cases  reach  as 
much  as  a  foot  in  length.    Also,  in  many  cases,  the  iviois  file  their  teeth  and 
lacquer  them  black. 


/ 
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Malay  is  the  reninsula  that  forms  the  southernmost  tip  of  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent.    It  is  about  seven  hundred  fifty  miles  long,  two  nundred  miles  wide 
at  its  widest  point,  and  has  an  estimated  area  of  seventy  thousand  square 
miles.    Directlv  to  the  north  is  Siam,  to  the  south  is  the  island  of 
Singapore,  and  east  and  ,/est  are  the  China  Sea  and  the  Straits  of  Lialacca. 
Fertile  soil  on  the  plains  and  mountain  slopes  yield  good  hardwood  timber, 
coffee,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  rice,  pepper,  tapioca,  rubber  trees,  cocoanuts, 
and  so  forth. 

The  people  of  I-'Ialay,  of  which  there  are  an  estim.ated  eight  hundred  thousand 
consisting  of  three  distinct  races,  are  domdnated  by  the  Lialays.  They^are 
an  indolent,  pleasure-loving  people  with  broT/n  complexions,  black  straight 
or  sliehtly  v/aved  hair,  and  dark  oblique  eyes.    They  are  a  com.paratively 
small  people  averaging  about  five  feet  three  inches  for  the  men  and  less 
for  the  v/omen. 

The  men  and  wo  mien  of  Malay  dress  very  similarly  to  one  another.    Their  en- 
semble consists,  basically,  of  a  jacket  aiid  skirt,  presenting  but  manor 
differences  between  the  sexes.  ^ 

The  man  wears,  first,  a  simple  round-necked  shirt  of  a  soft,  rich  yellow 
satin.    This  is  worn  tucked  into  trousers  of  black  silk.    The  lower  eight- 
een inches  of  the  legs  have  been  finely  inter.voven  with  a  simple  design 
in  silver  thread.    They  fit  the  lo'./er  legs  almost  skin-ti^.t. 

Over  the  trousers  is  Trorn  the  "sarong".    It  is  simxly  a  skirt,  v/orn  by 
women  and  m.en  alike,  and  made  of  beautifully  .voven  silk,  em.broidered  cloth, 
batik,  or  a  variety  of  other  naterials.    The  woman's,  as  shown  here,  is 
m-de  of  two  distinctly  different  pieces  of  m.aterial  sev/n  xogether  (not  a 
rare  occurrence  as  proved  by  the  Siamese  Plate  No.  26).    The  sarong  worn 
by  the  man  reaches  to  just  below  the  knees  and  is  woven  in  a  colorful 
array  of  stripes.    The  sarong  is  only  a  rectangular  strip  of  material 
fastened  around  the  body  and  made  secure  on  one  hip.    He  wears  also  a 
brilliant  red  sash. 

The  iacket  is  of  brilliant  Malayan  red  satin,  has  an  upright  military  collar, 
is  fastened  with  one  gold  button  at  the  throat,  and  has  long  tight  sleeves 
that  are  slashed  and  fastened  almost  as  far  as  the  elbow  .^dth  a  long  row 
of  gold  buttons.     Notice  the  elaborate  allover  desi gn  wo  van  into  it  with 
gold  thread. 

The  headdress  is  a  strange  turban-like  affair  made  of  a  thin  black  mate-_ 
rial  stiffened  with  a  varnish  which  gives  the  outer  surface  a  glossy  finish. 
The  cloth  is  folded  around  the  brow  and  over  the  crown  in  such  a  manner 
that  two  of  the  corners,  overlapping,  stand  up  in  a  point  about  ten  inches 
high  on  the  left  side  of  the  head.     On  the  varnished  side  of  this  kerchiei 
a  border  of  scroll  work  in  gold  leaf  has  been  painted,  and  the  hem  has  been 
chain-stitched  in  white  around  the  edges. 

The  woman  is  dressed  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  man.    Her  jacket, 
however,  has  no  collar,  fastens  down  the  front  with  three  large  gold 
brooches,  and  has  com.paratively  loose-fitting  sleeves.     She  has  the  added 
touch  of  a  Ion?  fringed  sash  crossed  over  one  shoulder  and  knotted  on 
one  side.    Her'saron?  is  ankle-length  and  is  made  of  several  pieces  of 
different  material.    The  gossamer  gold-emibro idered  veil,  the  ornate  gold 
jewelrv,  even  the  clogs  held  on  only  by  an  embroidered  strap  across  the 
instep',  all  are  feminine  touches  -  ccmplem.ents ,  perhaps,  to  the  dash- 
ing headgear  and  em.broidered  trousers  of  the  man. 


1. 
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Beyond  the  Himalayas  lies  a  vast  country  where  India,  Russia,  and  China 
raeet.     It  is  a  desolate,  rugged,  mountainous  region  that,  fartner  to  the 
north,  slopes  down  to  the  v=:-St  desert  of  Cninese  Turkestan.     In  it  are 
ruins  of  ancient  cities  and  te.nples  buried  oeneath  the  sand;  and  thejvhole 
country  blends  off  indistinctly  into  Kasi.uiir,.  Tibet,  ^.nd  IviOnj^olia.  For 
more  than  tv;o  thousand  years,  Siniciang  vas  the  theatre  of  action  for  i.:ogul 
Eoiperors,  Chinese  and  native  potentates,  end  even  the  arm^  of  Alexander  tue 
Great.     Its  cooulation  reflects  the  varied  people  who  v;arred  over  its 
fertile  oases.'   Part  wiongoiian,  part  Tuncish,  part  Chinese,  there^is  still 
evidence  enouih  that  its  aiicient  inhabitants  were  Aryan  noiiiaas.  Today, 
thou-h  only  a"^sraall  percc-ntage  of  its  population  is  Chinese,  the  goverrur.ent 
(what  there  is  of  it)  is  run  by  them.     The  two  niain  streair.s  of  the  country, 
the  Kashgar  and  Yarkand  Rivers,  furnish  means  of  irrigation;  and,  as  ''^J-^' 
suit,  cereaLls,  fruits,  and  vegetables  are  grown,    'wool,  cotton,  and  silk 
are  produced;  and  much  of  the  jade  used  in  the  7orld  comes  from  this  wila 
country  of  Asia. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  peoples  vvho  live  or  roam  across  this  but  va^^uely 
defined  country,  as  v;as  the  case  with  Russian  Turkestan,  there -is  really 
no  clearly  cut,  defined  costume.    There  are  nomadic  tribes  v.ho  are  as  often 
in  Mongolia  as  they  are  in  Sinkiang;  and  any  of  the  garments  \\orn  are  no 
aiore  typical  of  Russian  Turkestan,  Mongolia,  or  even  Tibet,  than  they  are 
of  Sinkiang. 

The  man's  costum.e  shown  here,  for  example,  is  no  different  from  similar 
quilted,  padded  garments  worn  in  Manchuria.    On  his  head  he  wears  the  ^ 
typical  skullcap-like  hat  so  common  in  that  portion  of  Asia.    In  all  prob- 
ability the  crown  is  of  felt,  trim-med  with  a  thick  fui'  border.    It  might 
also  be  made  of  the  hide  of  an  animal  and  trimmed  with  its  fur. 

The  simTDle  coat  and  thick  long  trousers  have  been  made  of  cotton  material 
elaborately  quilted  and  thickly  padded  for  warmth.  The  sleeves  are  very 
Ion-  and  the  vvhole  ensemble  is  simply  tailored.    Many  of  the  people  ol  tnis 
cliSate  practically  sev;  themselves  into  xhese  quilted  garments  for  tne  dura- 
tion of  the  colder  season. 

Short  white  socks  oulled  over  the  bottoms  of  his  trousers  (for  v;armth)  and 
the  thick  felt  slippers,   complete  a  strange,  bulky,  ai'.d  ungraceful  costurue. 

The  woman,  though  not  wearing,  padded  ganr^ents,  wears  many  heavy  tunics  ana 
presents,  as  does  the  man,  the  sa.ne  thick,  overburdened  appearance.  i)he 
wears  a  series  of  shirts  or  tunics  of  various  lengths  and  colors.     In  pat- 
tern they  are  essentially  the  same — simply  cut,  rectangular  in  shape,  either 
pulled  directly  over  the  head  or  slit  on  one  side  of  the  hem.    Her  outer 
covering  is  more  on  the  order  of  a  coat,  probably  collarless  and  fastening 
all  the'way  down  the  front.     It  is  bound  at  the  waist  with  a  rawhide  cord. 

Her  headdress  is  a  peculiar  turban-like  arrangement  of  a  voluminous  clotn, 
very  tycical  of  that  portion  of  Asia  eond  seen  on  such  people  as  the  Kazak 
women,  the  Kirghiz,  and  other  similar  nomadic  peoples.     It  has  beenwrapped 
about  the  head  like  a  turban  and  then,  by  means  of  the  excess  material, 
draped  about  the  face  and  throat  in  a  manner  very  reminiscent  of  the  ^/imple 
of  miediaeval  Europe. 

Her  boots,  worn  b,  men  and  women  alike,  are  heavy,  thick-soled,  high 
leather  boots  . ith  the  upturned  toe.    The  child  is  dressed  in  a  nonaescript 
manner  in  a  long  tunic,  similar,  no  doubt,  to  his  mother's  dress. 
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These  fierce  -.vild-looking  people  are  dressed  in  perhaps  a  more  typically 
Turkestan  type  of  costume  than  that  shov/n  on  Plate  31.    We  recall,  from 
the  Russian  Turkestan  plates  (l2  and  13),  that  the  long,  loose  robe  v/as 
the  characteristic  dress  of  central  Asia;  as  one  goes  east  into  Chinese 
Turkestan  one  learns  that,  essentially,  the  ensemble  remains  the  same. 
The  robes  are  less  beautifully  made,  there  is  less  of  the  riot  of  color 
and  intricacy  of  decorative  pattern  than  is  found  f.irther  v;est,  but  in 
principle,  the  coarse,  rather  slothful-looking  robes  pictured  here  are 
the  same  as  the  handsome,  graceful  robe  ./orn  by  the  Uzbeg  ./oman  on 
Plate  13. 

The  m.an,  seen  holding  a  primitive  hoe,  --.rears  a  long,  blue  cotton  tunic 
that  is  -.vranped  about  him  like  a  kimono  and  held  together  by  a  thick 
girdle  made' of  gaily  colored  scarfs  t;/isted  together.     Its  characteristic 
features  are  the  quilting  of  the  material  (in  tliis  instance  similar  to 
the  man's  costume  just  described  on  Plate  2l)  end  the  long  sleeves  (folded 
back  to  form  cuffs).    These  extremely  long  sleeves  are  very  characteristic 

of  northern  Asia  in  cold  .veather  they  are  pulled  over  the  hands  to  serve 

as  gloves,  in  accordance    .dth  a  curious  Asiatic  social  requirement  of 
concealing  the  hands. 

Kis  boots  ere  high  and  made  of  a  heavy  leather.    His  hat  is  a  nondescript 
fur  crown,  mace  somewhat  on  the  order  of  the  Turkom.an's  high  astrakhan  hat 
(Plate  12). 

The  bov  sitting  on  his  haunches  in  front  of  the  man  is  dressed  in  exactly 
the  same  manner.    His  hat  and  shoes  show  a  slight  variation.    The  h^t  is 
a  skullcap  such  as  is  ,vorn  by  the  man  on  Plate  31.    His  shoes  are  bulky 
hide  affairs  v/ith  the  fur  left  on  the  sole— a  favorite  practice  of  msiny 
primitive  peoples  '^iho  live  v/here  there  is  often  snov/  anc  ice,  to  prevent 
them  from  slipping. 

The  woman  has  parted  her  hair  in  the  center,  braided  it,,  ^nd  left  one 
thick  plait  lianging  down  her  back.     She  has  probably  dressed  it  with 
grease  or  fat,    'On  her  head  she  jears  a  similar,  if  less  beautiful,  cap 
to  the  one  on  Plate  13. 

A  simple,  coarse,  cotton  shirt  i^■  seen  at  the  opening  of  her  tunic,  which 
is  no' different  fr-m  her  husband's,  except  for  the  frogs  that  keep  it 
fastened  down  the  front  of  the  breast. 

She  wears  blue  socks,  probably  similar  to  the  man's  on  Plate  31,  and  her 
crude  shapeless  s'loes  t-re  not  unlike  the  boy's. 
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Of  all  the  erotic  and  out-of-the-way  countries  of  As.a,_.xth  strange  peoples 
and    L  stranger  customs,  Tibet  is,  perhaps, 

least  kno.vn  to  the  v;hite  man,  the  most  macoessxble  ^-,"^^°:\^^^^';tng 
H      f  nf  +v,P  vorld"    hein^  composed  of  mountains  and  taole  l^nas  averaging 

ix?  .ft^  Land  fi^e  hundred  feet  above  sea  level.    Bounded  on  the  north 
aif  vest  brKrkestan,  on  the  south  by  India,  and  on  the  east  by  China,  it 
seemingly  has  been  mo^'e  influenced  and  longer  under  the  control  o    the  x..t- 
nenUoned  country  than  any  other  in  the  Tibetan  vicinity.    Mien  the  Chinese 
refeilion  occurred  in  1911,  Tibet  expelled  the  Chinese  garrisons  and 
assumed  a  political  independence. 

The  people  are  of  TurKO-Mongol  stock,  light  brown  in  coloring,  ^-'^'^IJ; 
stature    'ith  high  cheek  bones  and,  like  most  Mongolian  peopxe,  sparsely 
bearded:    They  manufacture  woolen  cloth,  small  rugs,  pottery,  ar.d  copper  .nd 
iron  utensils. 

T^e  couple  shown  here  illustrate  the  dress  of  the  highest  class  of  Tibetans. 
S;:ir  costumes  were  taken  from  photographs  of  the  family  -^4;f  ^^^^^^^^^ 
t  uTnVnn  ■oeor)le  of  Youngning  of  southeastern  Tibet.    Tnere  are, 

tlrian  difficult;  there  is,  however,  a  rather  basic  ^^^f 'f^^^^  '^^,".n 
by  pSte  35.  The  two  figures  pictured  here  are  dressed  m  .vhct  has  be.n 
more  or  less  influenced  by  the  Chinese  dress. 


wears 


L  •  it  only  at    he  wrists  and  neck.    Hsr  skirt,  long,  volu.anous, 
S  a"d,  is  bound  about  the  vaist  rith  a  silk  sash  that  trails  two  aifierent 
colored  ends  dovn  from  each  hip.    The  oolorful  coat  she  ,;ears  is  uude  01  . 
::rrfun:-orooaded  -tin    elaborately  e..roidered  in  stra..^^^^^^^^ 
patterns  and  ornamented  with  silver  and  gold.    I.        '"^^  °"  ,°f  i-^aed 
lines    Ions  Mide  sleeves  extending  sell  beyona  the  fmaer  tx.,s  but  loidea 
h-rk  in  a  Lff  revealing  a  finely  embroidered  satin  lining.    It  is  collar- 
l:fs    "nd  buttons  down  fhe  front '«th  an  arrangement  of  a  hoop  and  butt  n, 
erc^'al^rt  of  the  Intricately  carved  Sold  medallion  seen  on  t  t 
her  iacket.     She  wears  a  sort  of  cape  of  goat  hair  that  is  siung  u 
sh  uW  r  1;  means  of  a  beaded  rope.     It  hangs  down  the  ^-k  to  alruost  mid- 
?high,  in  this  instance  actually  concealing  the  entire  lower  leit  .rm. 

Her  ha-^r  is  greased  and  braided  down  the  back.    Sunaounting  it  H  ^  ^'^'""^ 
set  '?^h  ,old  nuggets  and  trin^ed  with  coral  and  amoer  -ads  iormin,  ^rich 
and  stran^^e  headdress.    The  crook-shaped  earrings  (usually  of  sxlver  ^a  a 
symb  r:^-:^  and  position)  are  really  .  part  of  t^e,heaaaress  being 

Attached  to  the  hair  by  cords.    Her  slippers  are  the  tnick-soled  telt  type 
so  common  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  man's  dress  consists  of  a  loose  white  undershirt,  having  a  military 
Lllar,  fastening  do-*  one  side    and  ^ j!:^  Su^gow^r 

If  Llrr;:d:d%"g!ld^:rr:;rritTa  :frro:f  ymbol  of  interlocked  diamonds, 

over  the  top  of  this  he  wears  a  short  '^f  t::! 

along  one  shoulder.    The  gold  brocaded  meaallion  lu  .he  cei.t.r  on 
ter  s.lit  in  the  hem  are  characteristic.    The  snort  f  ^PP^*  '^^^^  rjea! 
less  face  are  to  be  found  alraost  over  the  entire  csntr:il  A3i=.tic  .r.a. 


Very  few  v/hites  have  seen  much  of  Tibet's  million  square  miles  or  studied 
its  estimiated  three  million  inhabitants.    High  winds  prevail  all  the  year 
round  over  most  of  Tibet;  the  climate  is,  hov/ever,  varied.    Nomadic  tribes, 
;./ho  raise  sheep  and  yaks,  inhabit  the  highlands}  settled  com:m.unities ,  most 
of  them  small  villages,  people  the  lowlands.     Cereals  ano  fruits  are  pro- 
duced in  the  southern  and  southeastern  regions  of  Tibet.     Of  all  the 
countries  of  Asia,  Tibet  is,  perhaps,  the  most  involved  v/ith  religion.  The 
religious  group  (a  large  percentage  of  the  total  population)  controls  the 
country,  and  the  people  are  entirely  v/rapped  up  in  the  observation  of  a 
comiplex  religious  ritual.     Charms  are  v^orn  by  all;  symbols  on  .garments  have 
religrious  significance  j  and  all  types  of  prayer  v;heels  and  rosaries  are 
carried  by  the  people  as  v/ell  as  the  priesthood  (see  Plate  35).  The 
religion,  knovm  as  LamKaism  'Afhich  is  a  modified  form  of  Buddhism,  is  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  devils,  evil  spirits,  and  their  pacification  and 
exorcism.    The  country  is  dotted  .¥ith  lamaseries;  there  are  elaborate 
rituals  —  devil  dances  and  offering  of  ^:ifts  to  the  spirits;  and  at  least 
one  m^em^ber  of  every  family  joins  the  priesthood.     One  might  as  .-/ell  try  to 
imagine  the  Middle  Ages  v/ithout  the  church  as  Tibet  -/ithout  its  lamas,  or 
New  York  -;dthout  its  skyscrapers  as  this  wild  and  mountainous  country  v/ith- 
out  its  strange  looking  lamaseries. 

The  three  figures  shown  here  portray  three  stages  of  the  priesthood — the 
high  lama,  a  sort  of  abbey  of  a  lamasery;  a  young  novice;  and  a  priest,  or 
lama.    Their  dress  is  essentially  the  same.    The  head  lama  ;vears  a  slightly 
m.ore  elaborate  ensemble,  with  his  purule  orocaded  undergown;  but  the  outer 
cloak  in  all  three  instances  is  similar. 

The  chief  lama  .vears  on  his  clo se-clipped  — -if  not  entirely  shaven — -^head  a 
yellow  satin  mdtre.     It  is  probably  m.ade  over  a  light  frame  and  is  of  a 
series  of  overlapping  sections.    His  undergarment  is  a  brocaded  satin  or 
silk  gown,  and  around  his  neck  and  shoulders  he  wears  a  long  purple  scarf. 
His  outer  garment  is  a  sort  of  orange-colored  satin  cloak.     Just  exactly 
what  its  actual  pattern  is  like  is  hard  to  determine  from  photographs.  It 
seems  to  resemble  most  the  Roman  toga.     It  is  presumably  all  in  one  piece 
and  quite  voluminous.     It  is  draped  in  such  a  mnner  as  to  form  a  long 
wide  skirt,  then  to  cross  the  body  over  one  shoulder,  and  then  low  over  the 
right  hip  to  give  that  typically  Tibetan  diagonal  line  across  the  body. 
(This  sweeping  line  from  one  should'jr  to  the  opposite  hip  occurs  almost 
without  exception  in  all  Tibetan  ensembles:     note  the  goat  hair  cape  on 
Plate  33  and  both  costumes  on  Plate  35).    V/hen  the  voluminous  cloak  has 
been  rather  intricately  bound  around  the  body  to  cover  it  entirely  except 
for  the  right  breast,  its  surplus  is  disposed  about  the  shoulders  like  a 
shaY/l. 

The  other  two  lamas  wear  the  sam.e  type  of  cloak,  the  priest  having  thrown 
one  end  over  his  right  shoulder  like  a  cape.     Shaven  heeds  are  quite  usual 
not  only  in  Tibet  but  in  m.ost  Asiatic  countries.    They  wear  the  usual  high 
Tibetan  boot  of  felt.    The  flat,  slightly  upturned  solas  are  of  thick 
twisted  cord.    The  felt  upper,  reaching  to  just  below  the  knee,  is  made  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  sole  flat  under  the  foot,  giving  free  play  to 
the  ankle  without  any  need  of  lacing.    The  extremely  thick  sole  encases  the 
entire  foot  section  except  the  top;  this  prevents  thf;  toe  being  jammed  be- 
ti7een  stones  or  debris.    Tho'  beads  carried  by  the  head  l&.ma  are  a  rosary 
and  have  some  special  religious  significance. 


1I35T  — PLATE  NO.  35 

These  wild,  fierce-looking  people  are  typical  of  the  folk  one  encounters  in 
the  mountain  fastnesses  of  this  weird,  rugged  country.    Their  dress,  too,  is 
quite  typical,  varying  only  in  details,  such  as  colors,  rr.aterials,  and  means 
of  fastening,  from  other  Tibetan  ensembles.     The  loose  tunic-like  coat  or 
robe,  the  high  felt  boots,  even  the  braided  hair  of  the  woman — all  have  been 
encountered  before  in  this  series. 

The  man's  hair  is  quite  long  and  unkempt.    He  has  wrapped  his  head  in  a  red 
cotton  scarf,  no  different,  except  in  color,  than  the  one  he  uses  for  a  sash. 
His  tunic  has  the  typical  Tibetan  cut  to  it.     It  has  long,  covnparatively 
wide  sleeves;  it  opens  diagonally  from  the  left  shoulder  to  the  right  hip  and 
is  perceptibly  longer  in  back  than  in  front.    Tne  one  shown  is  made  of  ordi- 
nary homespun  woolen  cloth;  others  —  especially  among  the  upper  classes  —  are 
quite  gaudy,  being  made  of  brilliant  brocaded  silks  or  satins  and  trimmed  wiih 
leopard  skin. 

The  cloth  cummerbund  is  bound  low  on  the  hips,  and  the  tunic  fits  very  loose- 
ly.    In  the  pouch  thus  forraed  are  carried  a  snuffbox,  a  bulletpouch  (if  car- 
tridge belts' are  not  slung  over  the  shoulder),  eating  and  drinking  bowls, 
and,  of  course,  that  Tibetan  staple — bricks  of  tea.    Emphasizing  the  diag- 
onal line  are  two  gaily  striped  woolen  rolls,  probably  serving,  in  addition 
to  a  decorative  purpose,  to  keep  the  tunic  closed  above  the  waist.    The  long 
silver-sheathed  sword  thrust  through  tiie  cummerbund  is  a  common  accessory  to 
these  brigands  and  marauders.    Usually,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  dagger  or  tvro. 

Yt'orn  around  his  neck  is  a  string  of  turquoise  beads  (very  popular  among  the 
Tibetans,  who  regard  that  gem  as  a  good-luck  charm)  from  which  is  suspended 
another  lucky  charm  —  a  silver  turquoise-ornamented  box  containing  a  like- 
ness of  the  "Living  Buddha",  their  supreme  religious  ruler. 

The  trousers,  probably  not  too  long  since  Tibetan  boots  are  high,  are  made  of 
wool  and  are  worn  tucked  into  the  very  sarae  type  of  boot  described  on  Plate 
34.    Notice,  ho.vever,  the  woolen  garters  that  are  worn  twisted  around  the  top 
of  the  boot. 

The  woman  wears  an  interesting  Tibetan  headdress  consisting  of  greasing  the 
hair  with  butter  and  plaiting  it  in  countless  braids.  Attached  to  the  hair 
are  large  matrix  turquoises,  worn,  of  course,  for  luck. 

Her  gown  is  long,  voluminous,  and  tailored  in  the  traditional  Tibetan  man- 
ner—  that  is,  it  has  the  diagonal  opening  fastened  with  frogs,  a  low  waist- 
line providing  the  convenient  carry-all  pouch,  .and  the  extremely  long  sleeves 
that  can  be  pulled  down  to  completely  cover  the  hands. 

Judging  from  the  hairy  edges,  it  has  been  made  from  the  hide  of  an  animal, 
though  any  one  of  the  wealth  of  m.aterials  known  to  the  Tibetans  might  have 
been^utilized  in  its  tailoring.    Her  boots  are  like  those  on  the  man. 

Notice  the  turquoise  rosary,  the  ring,  and  the  prayer  wheel,  which  is  a  coir.- 
mon  accessory  to  the  superstitious,  ritual-bound  Tibetans. 


MONGOLIA 


-icro^s  the  northern  "oart  of  centr^.!  Asia,  stretching  from  eastern  Turkostan 
to  ivinchuria  and  extending  northward  from  China  to  Siberia,  lies  a  lana  of 
d-sert,  elevated  plateaus,  and  fertile  rolling  v/ell-v/ooded  country.     In  .11 
it  covers  about  a  million  and  :.  half  square  miles.    The  soxl  is  poor  and 
thero  is  little  agriculture.    Ivlost  of  its  inhabitants  (estimated  at  b^tv/.^.n 
two  and  five  million  people)  are  nomadic  herdsir^n,  raising  ^heep  and  horses. 
They  are  3  strange  oeople,  the  Mongols,  about  .hose  origin  littl.  is  ^no.m, 
'xcLrfor  the  knowledge  that  they  belong  to  th.  Turko-Scythian  branch  of  the 
iaJiars.    They  are  the  people  who,  in  th.  13th  century    under  ^-g-/^-' 
overran  Asia  and  gave  Europe  a  rather  definite  and  '-^-^^J-^ °^^^'^^/";f ^ '   .  , 
To-day  they  are  under  a  casual  supervision  of  China  and,  m  part,  of  Sovi.t 
Russia.    TLre  are,  as  in  Turkestan,  Siberia,  and  Tibet,  various  tribes 
showing  the  influence  of  different  races.    Essentially,  however    the  I.ongo- 
lians  are  all  alike-a  cheerful,  good-natured,  hospitable  people  -ther 
thoroughly  under  the  sway  of  the  priesthood,  who  are  xhe  lamas  of  .uddhistic 
Lamaism  (similar  to  the  Tibetan  religion). 

Mongolian  costume  shows  the  usual  central  Asiatic  ^^^aracteristics  we  have 
encountered  in  such  countries  as  Siberia,  Aussian  and  Chinese  Turkestan,  and 
Tib4.    Long  loose-fittine  outer  robes  v;ith  extremely  long  sleeves,  tne 
cur     .s  diagonal  line  from  left  shoulder  to  under  the  right  -^^^^^l^^ 
boots    curious  braided  hairdresses  for  the  ,/omen,  ana  skull,  conical,  or  oaii 
hafs  for  tie  men- all  are  more  or  less  typical  of  all  the  countries  mention- 
ed  above  . 

Pictured  here  is  an  unmarried  Uonriol  girl  and  a  young  Mongol  herdsman.  They 
dn"  represent  Mongolian  aristocracy,  but  neither  are  ^^^y  extremely  low 
ir  the  social  scale.    She  has,  in  the  manner  of  unmarried  Mongol  S^^rls, 
parted  her  hair  in  the  center  and  braided  it  in  two  ^'^^^  '^^^^S,,^ 
over  the  shoulder  to  the  waist.    Hote  that  they  are  <=°f         " /"^^^  rt""'"" 
strips  of  cloth.    Her  pointed  hat  is  similar  m  shape  to  that  of  the  T_rtdr 
■  oSn  op  Plate  15.     It^ight  be  .ade  of  a  variety  of  -^l^fj-'-'r^i^r^st  ' 
felt,  silk,  and  so  forth.    Hanging  from  her  ears  are  long,  oeaded  e^rr.ngs. 

Her  dress  is  a  long,  voluminously  skirted,  woolen  affair  ^-f^h' 
lone  sleeves  (apain  for  climatic  and  social  reasons)  and,  strangely  -noun, 
a  smaU  "rtern-looking  collar  fastened  at  the  throat  ..dth  a  small  brooch. 

The  nondescript,  brilliantly  colored  garment  covering  '^!'-,;;-rf  J  S^^^^^j"  t\nd 
short     sleeveless  iacket,  the  pattern  of  which  is  so  cut  tn.t  it  overlaps  ana 
Jasteis  wKh  frogs  on  the  left  side.    The  peculiar  stepped  neckline  and  hem 
are  ertremely  characteristic  of  the  Mongol  ensemble,  appearing  even  in  tne 
more  elaoorate  garments  (Plate  37).    It  is  probably  of  vool  colorfully  em- 
broidered . 

Her  ooots  are  of  colored  leather  with  a  thick  felt  sole,  made  exactly  as 
the  man's. 

The  man  .ears,  over  a  shaven  head,  a  conical  cap  ^^^f  ^^^^^/^^Ijf  "^/l^^.e 

its  peak  and  a  thick,  shaggy  ^-^^  -./t:  ^ 

of  sheepskin  with  the  fur  worn  on  the  insiae.    It  .s  /^ry  ^°^^o  ^ 

long  sleeves  and,  if  he  were  to  turn  around,  would  ^'^^^ J'^' /'^Z^^^ 

diagonal  opening.    It^  is  girdled  '^^-t^^e  -ist  w.t  a^sca^^ 

enough  to  form  a  pouch  wherein  (as  m  Tibet  J  c.rs  car.  ^.a  e^u-n^ 

bricks  of  tea. 

His  hi^  boots  are  of  soft  leather  made  with  an  extremely  thick  felt  sole  and 
an  unturned  toe. 
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Here  are  pictured  t.;'0  members  of  Mongol  ari stocrt^cy .    These  people  claim 
descent  from  the  court  of  Genghis  Khan  ana  measure  their  .'euitn  in  heras 
of  ca,mels,  sheep,  and  horses.     They  are  a  hardy  intelligent  P^JPfjf  ^ 
many  strange  customs  and,  as  can  be  seen  here,  a  great  many  peculiarities 
of  dress.     The  ensembles  of  the  v.ealthy  are  characterized  by  an  exotic 
Oriental  line,  rich  patterned  silks,  and  weird  headdresses. 

The  man  wears  an  ensemble  not  unfamiliar  to  us  by  this  time.    His  hair  has 
been  clipped  closely  over  the  crown  allowing  a  long  braided  queue  to  hang 
dov;n  his  back.     His  hat  and  coat  are  essentially  the  same  as  that  o  ^^^e 
man  on  Plate  36.     The  small  pointed  crov.n  is  made  of   either  ielt,  ^lik,  or 
satin;  and  the  high  upturned  brim  is  of  sable.    Mongolia  has  many  fur-bear- 
ifg  a^Umals  such  as  xhe  fox,  muskrat,  sable,  and  so  ^^^-^^^^J^J^f  ^ 

are  utilized  in  the  making  of  garments.    The  crown  of  the  hat  i.  trimmed 
.vith  a  jev;elled  gold  ornaiaent,  a  feather,  ana  ribbons.     It  is  hela  on  tne 
head  by  a  colored  band  coming  from  the  front   of  the  hat  arouna  oehind  the 
ears  and  tying  under  the  chin. 

His  lonF  robe  is  made  of  fine  wool,  crosses  the  breast,  fastens  down  the 
riKht  side,  and  is  fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  blue  silk  cummerDuna._  The 
cuffed  long  sleeves  are  typical,  and  the  medallion  embroiaered  on  tne 
breast  is  a  symbol  of  rank.     The  wide  boots,  of  leather,  are  maoe  thus  to 
give  room  to  the  many  pairs  of  socks  worn  by  the  Mongolians  for  warmth. 
The  sole  is  of  felt,  very  thicK,  ana  turned  up  at  the  toes  m  tne  usual 
Eastern  manner. 

The  woman  wears  a  gayer,  brilliant  ensemole  tailored  of  fine  ^^'-^^r^^'^' 
orately  brocaded  with  geometric  designs.    She '/ears  a  long  go.n ,  ^siu-ilar 
to  her  husband's  but  made  of  rea  silk  and  slit  on  either  siue  oi  the  hem. 
Over  this  she  wears  a  short  Mon.:;olian  j.cket  tailored  m  such  a  manner  as 
to  present  the  appearance  of  two  such  gannents  being  worn,     .t  has  m^ny 
features  to  it  that  are  peculiar  to  Mon,:ol  aress.     It  has,  ^ ^^^^ »  ^.  J^^.^^^^, 
•Tilitar/  collar;  a  di::>.gonal  opening?  and,  most  peculiar  oi  a.l,  exa^igeratea 
iy  pldd^d  shoulaers  and  sleeves  that,  divided  into  thr.e  aefinite  sections, 
h.n^  almost  to  the  hem  of  her  Ion,,  go^'n.    The  whole  ensemble  Presents  a 
strange  but  colorfully  .xotic  appearance  -  a  costun.e  that  could  have  come 
only  from  Asia. 

5tran:^est  of  all  is  the  unusual  horn-headdress  of  the  Mongol  mi rr led  woman. 
Basically  the  same  all  over  Mongolia,  its  precise  stature  and  shape  vary 
among  the  different  tribes.     The  h.ir  is  formed  in  this  P-^^-y  f^Pf, 
plastering  it  with  mud  ana  then  dryin,:  it  between  boards.     Tne    -horns  curl 
over  the  shoulders  and  terminate  in  Ion,,  br.ids  that  hang  oelow  the  waxst 
and  are  trimmed  with  gola  ornaments.     Th.  actual  head  and  'horns  are 
m'ofusely  trimmed  with  silver,  turquoise,  and  other  precious  ornc^mentations . 
miat  seem  to  be  fringe  earrings  are  heavy  beaded  pendants  suspenaea  irom 
a  silver  crovm  worn  between  the  horns  -..nd  selaom  removed. 

Perched  precariously  on  top  of  this  crown  is  a  small  hat  similar        her  has- 
band's,  'it  is  ms.de  of  velvet,  has  a  suble  brim,  and  is  trimm.ed  with  a  gold 
ornament.     Inaoors  the  hot  is  removed.    This  headdress  is  perhaps  the 
stran-est  ever  devised  :.nd  is  the  moot  t^pic.l  aspect  of  Mongol  aress. 


Kor  boots  are  no  different  than  tnose  worn  by  the  !^..n 
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East  of  Mongolia,  southeast  of  Siberia,  and  stretching  away  to  the  north- 
east of  China  to  the  China  Sea,  is  a  land  of  some  three  hundred  sixty 
thousand  square  miles  in  area  a.nd  a  population  of  over  twenty  million. 
It  is  the  land  of  the  Ivianchus,  who,  in  1643,  swept  out  of  the  north,  con- 
quered the  Chinese,  and  established  a  ciynasty  that  reigned  until  1912,  when 
a  revolution  established  the  Chinese  Republic.    The  Ivianchus,  racially,  seem 
to  be  slightly  different  from  the  Chinese — they  are  larger,  with  broader 
frames,  and  slightly  more  similar  to  the  true  Mongols. 

Pictured  are  a  Manchu  emperor  and  princess  in  winter  dress.     His  head  has 
been  shaved  in  front  and  tied  in  a  long  thick  queue  which  falls  down  his 
back.    Visible  through  his  undercoat  are  the  heavily  quilted  olack  satin 
trousers,  loose  and  flapping  about  his  ankles.     Over  these  he  wears  a  long 
loose  overdress,  probably  sleeveless,  but  likewise  heavily  padded  for 
warm.th.    This  garment  is  aecorated  with  the  symbolical  sea-design  on  the 
border.    This  design  is  quite  frequent  and  is  probably  brocaded  on  silk. 
The  edges  have  been  trimmed  with  a  grey  fur  which  may  or  may  not'  form  the 
lining.^    The  outer  tunic  is  made  of  black  quilted  silk  intricately  covered 
with  a  "fret"  allover  pattern  embroidered  in  gold  silk.    This  geometric 
design  is  extremely  typical  of  Manchurian  and  Chinese  ornament.    It  seems 
to  be  a  development  of  the  Chinese  sA/m.bol  for  power.    The  garment  has  a 
hi^-h  fur  collar  and  border;  and  the  sleeves,  the  usual  wide-cuffed  type  of 
the  Far  East,  are  also  cuffed  in  this  rich  fur.     On  his  head  he  wears  a 
high-briramed  felt  hat  with  a  thick  roll  of  fur;  and  his  jewelry  —  most ^ of 
it  (such  as  the  long  string  of  beads)  symbolic  of  his  high  position — is 
of  green  jade,  coral,  amber,  and  lapis  lazuli.    His  shoes  of  black  satin 
trimmed  v/ith  a  gold  embroidered  stripe  have  the  i-ound  toe  and  high  felt 
sole  so  typical  of  the  Chinese  footgear. 

The  woman's  headdress  is  perhaps  the  most  characteristically  Manchurian 
item  shown.    Like  all  headdresses  of  that  part  of  the  world  (the  Mongolian) 
it  is  an  elaborate,  exotic  arrangement  of  the  hair  over  a  frame  and  gives 
a  definitely  Eastern  outline  to  the  silhouette  of  the  head.    The  Manchu 
wom.an's  headdress  is  composed  of  a  framework  of  gold,  silver,  some  baser 
metal,  or  even  bamboo.     It  is  set  on  the  crown  of  the  head  and  is  com,pletely 
covered  with  tv/ists  of  her  long  black  hair,  or  else  black  satin.     It  is  then 
tastefully  oi-namented  with  flowers;  with  gold,  jade,  or  coral  trinkets;  or 
even,  as  is  the  case  here,  jith  gold  cloth  tassels. 

Her  garments  are  quite  simple,  being  nothing  but  long  loose-fitting  tunics, 
with'various  sleeve  lengths.    The  v/oman  shown  here  wears  four  such  coats. 
The  under  one  is  made  of  black  satin  padded  with  silk  or  cotton  waste.  It 
has  a  military  collar  and  long,  comparatively  tight  sleeves.     Over  this 
garment  is  worn  a  blue  silk  tunic  with  a  red  lining.     It  is  similar,  un- 
doubtedly, in  cut  to  the  outer  tunic.    Two  more  tunics  are  worn,  all 
probably  pa.dded  or  lined  for  v/armth.    The  outerm.ost  tunic  is  of  a  salmon- 
colored  satin  beautifully  embroidered  with  floral  motifs  in  silk  and  gold 
thread.    The  shoes  are  of  padded,  embroidered  satin  with  a  peculiar  center 
sole  of  wood,  sometimes  four  inches  high.    The  Manchu  woman  does  not  bind 
the  feet.    Almost  all  through  the  East,  fingernails  are  allowed  to  grow 
long  by  the  members  of  the  upper  classes  and  are  then  protected  by  shields 
of  gold,  coral,  and  jade.    Her  fan  is  a  beautifully  worked  affair  stretched 
on  a  circular  frame  of  teak. 
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Of  all  the  countries  of  that  vast  weird  continent  of  Asia,   China  is,  perh^s 
the  most  coau.only  kno.vn,  the  largest,  and  possesses  the  most  ancient  culture. 
China  had  already  achieved  a  high  sta^^e  of  culture  v;hen  continental  Europe 
vas  barely  emerging  from  the  Bronze  A^e.    Not  counting  its  various  posses- 
sions and  protectorates  such  as  binkiang,  l^anchuria,  and  Tibet,  it  stretches 
from  India  and  Tibet  to  the  Chind  Sea  and  from  Indo-China  to  Siberia,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  square  miles,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  over  three  hundred  seventy  and  a  ho.lf  million  people.  Originally 
an  empire,  China  is  no-  a  republic.    As  recently  as  1912,  the  Chinese  nobil- 
ity dressed  as  they  are  pictured  here.     And  even  today,  in  all  procaoility, 
the  more  orthodox  ancient  families  ..ear  such  ensembles  as  are  hereshov.n. 
Chinese  costume,  like  the  dress  of  almost  all  Asia,  is  beset  .-ith  all  types 
of  conventions,  differences  in  symbolic  ornament,  regulations  as  to  color, 
je.velry,  and  number  of  garments  «orn — all  varying  with  social  class  and 
even  differences  within  one  social  group.    Various  types  of  mcjndarins  wear 
different  je..elled  buttons  on  their  hats;  the  dragon  pattern  was  allowea  on- 
ly to  nobility  and,  then,  the  number  of  claws  cn  the  dragon's  toes  was  regu- 
lated, , 

The  two  people  pictured  here  are  an  empress  and  a  maiidarin  of  her  court. 
The  Empress  wears  a  skirt  of  yellow  silk  that  completely  covers  the  long 
loose  trousers  that  reach  to  her  ankles.    The  skirt  is  slit  up  either  side 
so  that  it  forms  a  sort  of  long  panel  front  and  back.    Over  this  skirt  is 
worn  a  pink  undertunic,  also  of  silk  and  visible  only  at  the  wrists.  The 
outer  jacket,  cut     ith  the  characteristic  flare  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
hem,  is  of  beautifully  patterned  blue  silk.    The  embroidery  is  of  the  sacred 
five-toed  dragon,  the  lotus,  and  the.sea-patt ern  arouna  the  hem — all  re- 
served for  the  highest  royalty.    The  full  sleeves  which  are  common  to  all 
tunics  — men's  and  women's-— are  cut  in  one  piece  with  the  body  of  the  gar- 
ment and  have  only  one  seam  running  down  the  under  side  of  the  sleeve.  No- 
tice the  diaeonaa  opening  running  from  the  shoulder  to  under  the  right  arm, 
the  "frogs"  that  fasten  it,  and  the  slits  in  the  hem  revealing  a  red  satin 
lining. 

Her  hair  has  been  parted  and  knotted  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.    Her  hat,  sim- 
ilar to  the  mandarin's  in  shape,  is  of  black  satin  trimmed  with  chrysanthe- 
mum blossoms  and  embroidery.    Her  "lily  feet"  (the  result  of  binaing  the 
feet  since  childhood)  are  encased  in  tiny,  black,  embroidered  satin  shoes 
with  high  heels.    Her  fan,  like  that  carried  by  the  Mancnu  woman,  is  of 
satin,  painted  and  embroidered  and  stretched  on  a  carved  ivory  f ^ame .  Her 
earrings  are  of  gold;  and,  like  women  every  ..here,  she  wears  beauty  marks  — 
a  short  red  line  bet.veen  the  eyebrows  and  a  dot  on  one  temple,  no  different 
in  purpose  or  effect  than  the  black  "beauty  patches"  of  the  18th  century  lu 
Europe , 

The  Mandarin  wears  a  purple  silk  shirt  over  his  black  trousers.     It  is  con- 
sidered immodest  by  both  men  and  ..omen  to  be  seen  in  public  without  the  con- 
ventional overskirt  worn  above  t};ie  trousers.    Over  the  skirt,  he  wears  a 
waist-length  jacket  of  yellow  silk,  only  the  sleeves  of  .vhich  show.     An  out- 
er jacket  of  red  gold  silk  is  buttoned  down  the  front  from  the  high  collar 
to  the  waist  with  buttons  of  lapis  lazuli.    The  decoration  on  the  jacket  is 
of  purple  satin  embroidered  in  gold  with  symbolic  emblems.    The  jacket  is 
lined  with  purple.    His  long  string  of  lapis  lazuli  beads,  which  are  set  oil 
with  coral,  are  his  prayer  beads  and  have  one  hundred  tventy  beads  m  the 
rosary.    He  wears  red-embroidered  black  satin  shoes  with  white  hose  attached, 
With  their  thick  white  felt  soles— there  is  no  difference  between  the  right 
and  left — they  give  a  bulky  square-toed  effect. 


CHINA  —  PLATS  N0.a_40 

The  costume  of  the  Far  East,  because  of  its  extreme  isolation  frorr,  the  West- 
ern World,  because  of  its  rigorous  social  and  relisious  conventions,  and 
because  of  the  contemplative,  slow-changing  mcod  of  the  Asiatics,  has  changed 
but  little  in  the  last  thousand  years.     It  is  just  since  the  last  part  of 
the  19th  century  that  China  and  Japan  have  been  thrown  open  to  the  influence 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere j  it  is  only  since  that  time  that  the  dress  of 
these  people  has  sho'.ra  signs  of  yielding  to  Western  fashions. 

China  is  a  vast  country,  one  third  larger  than  continental  United  States, 
and  has  a  vast  number  of  reasants  engaged  in  an  infinite  variety  of  7;ork  — 
cotton,  silk,  cereals,  peanuts,  wool,  livestock,  and  so  forth.    The  costurae 
of  the  Chinese  peasant— blue  trousers  and  tunic  —  is  as  well  known  and  as 
typical  of  China  as  is  the  toga  of  ancient  Rome. 

In  ancient  times,  bef  ore  ,  cotton  vvas  introduced  into  China,  the  clothes  of 
the  peasants  were  'i/oven  of  hemp  and  other  coarse  materials  j  for  ^  the  last 
fifty  years,  however,  cotton  and  calico  are  the  most  used  materials. 

Essentially,  Chinese  costume  is  all  the  sam.e -^-  trousers  and  jackets,  both 
rather  loose-fitting  and  untailored.    The  distinction  between  classes  was 
made  by  types  of  material  used,  various  symbolic  ornaments,  and  even  in 
the  number  of  garments  worn.    The  family  pictured  here  wear  clothes  not  too 
different  from  those  on  Plate  42.    As  they  are ,  however,  slightly  higher 
socially,  their  garmients  are  made  of  somev/hat  better  miaterial. 

The  man,  v/ho  sm.okes  the  characteristic  thimblepipe  of  the  Far  East,  has 
a  shaven  head  with  only  a  circular  patch  of  hair  on  the  head  falling  dov/r. 
the  bifick  in  a  braided  queue  that  is  tied  at  the  end  with  a  bit  of  cloth. 
The  queue  was  imposed  on  the  Chinese  by  Manchu  invaders  and  has  been 
typically  Chinese  for  almost  three  hundred  years.    Lately  it  is  being 
replaced  by  short  clipped  hair  cuts.     His  coat,  a  sim.ple  blue  calico 
jacket,  reaches  the  thighs,  buttons  down  the  center,  is  collarless;  and  the 
sleeves,  like  those  on  almost  all  Chinese  coats,  are  not  "set-in"  but  are 
of  a  piece  with  the  body  of  the  garment.    His  trousers  are  of  blue  cotton, 
loose-fitting,  rather  snug  at  the  ankle,  and  are,  orobably,  bound  at  the 
waist  with  a  draw-string.    He  wears  cotton  socks  and  heavy  shoes  with  an 
upturned  toe.    The  hat  is  the  regular  Chinese  skullcap  of  blue  and  white 
striped  cloth.    The  sash  is  a  sim.ple  strip  of  cotton  material  loosely 
knotted  about  the  waist. 

The  woman  has  bound  her  hair  back  from  the  face  #ith  a  colored  kerchief, 
probablv  of  silk.    Hsr  tunic  has  the  usual  Eastern  overlapping  front  and 
a  row  of  buttons  down  the  side.    Note  the  small  collar.    Her  trousers 
are  similar  to  her  husband's  and  so  are  her  shoes  and  socks.    Her  ensemble 
is,  also,  probably  of  cotton,  though  undoubtedly  she  has  a  gala  ensemble 
of  som.e  richer  material — satin,  perhaps. 

The  little  boy,  eating  his  rice  with  chop-sticks  and  squattin,./;  on  his  legs 
in  the  traditional  Oriental  manner,  has  a  tonsure  haircut  so  preferred  by 
Chinese  mothers  for  their  children.     His  blue  trousers  are  similar  to  his 
father's.    His  shoes  are  round-toed  and  hsavy-solod .    His  little  jacket  is 
m.ore  similar  to  his  m.other's  than  to  his  father's.     It  is  probably  of  a 
cheap  cotton  print  but  is  gay  with  a  simple  flower  motif. 


It  is  interesti.,  to  co..pare  the  costume  of  the  wealtny  Chxne  e  --ch.nt  and 
hi.  .ife  sho.n  here  -.ith  that  of  the  nobilxt,  pxctureu  -\P^f  ^/^J'  ^^^JJ,. 
serce  they  are  the  sssm,     Alr.ost  the  only  aiiference  consists  m  the  .yra.ox 
:    ?nLit  .hich  decorates  the  clothes  of  the  ruler  uoes  not  app..r  ou 

those  of  the  merchant.    Materials  are  u;ore  luxuriant  on  tne     on.er,  ana  tne 
headdresses  and  hats  sho.  a  slight  variation;  but  tne  tunxc-lxke  jackets, 
trousers,  felt-soled  shoes,  queues,  and  fans  are  all  alike. 

The  f.o  fip-ures  shov.n  here  are  not  weurin,.  the  Ion,,  skirts  that  conceal  the 
t5ouse?s.  °This  is  only  practiced  by  the  upper  class  Chinese  .hen  indoor.. 

The  -an' 3  trou^^ers  are  of  black  satin  and  han^  itraig,ht  and  full  to  the  _ 
In^i::    o'er  these  he  .ears  a  .reen  silk  tunic  split  up  the  si  es  reacning 
•b.low  the  knees,  and  revealin,  by  its  lon„  .ide   sieeves  u 
It  has  a  Chinese  lotus  pattern  ;,oven  into  tne  material,  ana  .he  jc^^^a  .ia„ 
onal  openiHo  across  the  bre::.3t. 

Hi.  outer  sleeveloss  j.cket  is  of  bl.ck  s.tin  ecl.od  in  ^^-^ 

to  the  -<i.ist  is  f-.5tonecl  with  iilt  Duttons  .fld  loops.    hutic»  its  short 

'ilitlry  collar  th.t  does  not  ,uite  conoeul  the  ..hits  coU.r  of  the  u„=er,.r. 

Tient     -..hich  is  ..orn  beneath  tunic  and  trousers. 


The  black  saxin  snoes  are  in  one  piece,  with  the  white  cotton  stockings  sho^.- 
ir'  at  all  times  the  .rinkles  at  the  ankle  (see  Plate  39),  due  to  the  lact 
JhSt1he;e  is  no  fitting  to  the  Chinese  stocking  outsiae  of  a  single  seam  up 
the  back.     The  thick  soles  are  of  vvhite  felt. 

The  .eaked  hat  (probably  of  satin  stretched  over  a  frame)  is  ^^^^^ J^^^^^^ 
silk' and  is  trimmed  at  its  peak  with  a  silk  tassel  and  a  ^ilaed  .oo.en  b.ll. 

He  carries  the  t^^o  articles  that  are  mo.t  com-.only  seen  in  the  h  an  as  of  an, 
Chin;se,  whether  rich  or  poor-a  gaily  aecorated  fan  anb  tne  thimoiep.pe. 
The  pipe  is  nade  of  bamboo  and  ebony,  the  fan,  ol  paper.  ■      .  , 

The  .ifo  has  dispensed  with  the  overskirt  and  .ears  onl,  the  outer  tunic  ana 
trousers.     The  latter  are  of  gray  silk  cau,nt  m  at  tne  --^^^^  ^^^^  -r'ale 
in  ■      She  .vpars  a  blue  silk  f ingertip-len.th  jacket  i.hich  is  lined  in  pale 
ilS;  a!d  has  the  regular  side  fastening.     Over  the  hi.h  col  ar  may  oe  seen 
the  collpr  of  the  white  undergarm.ent .    Her  hair  is  arav.n  oacK  xrom  tne  tore 
head    rolled  in  a  knot  at  the  back,  and  secured  vith  a  blue  _  binding-  a.nb  a 
tin.     She  also  wears  flowers  in  her  hair  end  elaborate  e.rrings  of  pearl  .nd 
;^old.    Notice  that  her  fingern-.ils  are  protected  with  nail  ^uaras. 

The  lanterns  .re  the  gay  wood-.nd-p.per ,  elaborately  painted  and  tasseied 
affairs  so  couinonly  associated  with  Chin--.. 


CH I NA  — PLATE  NO.  42 


If  one  considers  the  fact  that  Chinese  coolie  labor  may  f      ^^^f  ^^'.f.fi^y, 
cents  a  day,  one  realizes  that  '.his  lo-;7est  class  xn  China  must,  of  necessity, 
be  extr^mS;  frugal  in  order  to  exist  at  all.    Therefore  we  ?-3cover 
peasant;  utilizing  twigs  and  grasses  in  the  tailoring  of  tnexr  garments. 

The  T^eddl-r  shown  here  wears  the  blue  trousers  of  grass  cloth  or  cotton 

straw  and  are  typical  of  ones  .orn  by  the  laDorxng  class. 

Most  of  the  time  the  ^oeasant  .-ears  no  other  clothing,  but  in  unpleasant 

ea^her  he  Protects  himself  ..ith  the  typical  raincoat  and  hat  ol  the 
CMnese  coolie.    The  coat  is  made  of  layers  of  bam.boo  woven  xn  place 
wurfi^es  o'/oloth  or  vines,  a  sort  of  top  layer  forms  caped  sleeves. 
S  his  held  le  iears  a  braided  bamboo  hat  shaped  like  an  umbrella  and 
painted  bright  blue.    It  is  secured  under  his  chin  with  a  braxd.a  cord. 

The  woman  buying  one  of  his  ducks  wears  the  typical         ^^^^  ,  't^.f  3°! 

tr  users  and^^acket.    The  trousers  are  dirty  f-^'  ^  ^f^^^^^.f^^^^ 

cloth,  cotton,  or  calico.    In  this  case  ^^^^  .^,°°/^,^'3\',fl3"f,,  '  eate^ 

although  they  are  often  wrapped  txghtly  ana  txed  o.er  tne  cnkle  gr 

ea^e  in  work .  '  » 

The  JacKet  is  cut  on  typical  ^^^^I'^^^'^^^^'Z^l^^^'^^^^ 

on  Chinese  peasant  woirien. 

Undoubtedly  her  green  earrings  .re  of  a  cheap  "^-f  .gla^  -d  her  straw 
slippers,  with  rope  soles,  protect  only  the  front  of  th.  lOot. 


KOREA  —  PI^iTE  NO.  43 


One  of  the  ele.nento  corajosinj  the  varied  Pt.cific  proiile  of  Asia  is  the 
large  peninsula  of  Korea  or  Chosen.    Sxtenain^  south/.ard  iron  Manchuria 
and  TDurallelirii,  the  incioi.-.nt  sweep  of  China's  coast  ana  the  reverse  curve 
of  north  Ja-^an,  it  lies  like  a  barrier  between  China  and  Nippon,  separat- 
ing the  Yellow.'  r^nd  Jb^p^n  seas.     Its  ^rea  of  ov.-r  eighty-five  thousand  S4uare 
miles  contains  a  populc^tion  exceeding  tventy-one  million  (193^;).  Formerly 
a  kingdom  and  •f.ith  a  history  nearly  four  thousand  years  old,  Korea  since 
1910  is  a  Japanese  territory  enjoying  limited  homo  rule.    Westerners  hi.ve 
penetrated  very  little  into  Korea.     In  fact,  it  v.us  not  until  1882,   -vhen  a 
treaty  v;c.s  sifenc.d  vith  the  United  States,  that  whites  took  residence  in  the 
Cctoital  Seoul. 

The  Korean  ensemble  pictured  here  is  as  strange  a  garb  as  can  be  encountered 
anywhere  in  Asia.     It  curiously  co.nbines  features  oT  north  and  central  Asia, 
of  the  souxhet.stern  area  of  Chin:.,  und  of  Japt^n  —  the  diagonal  opening  of 
the  coat,  th-.   ribbon  fastenings,  the  b:.ggy  trousers  confined  at  the  ani-cles. 
The  most  curious  chwractarist ics  arc  the  m:.le  heacoress  and  the  ulmost  ex- 
clusively white  garments.     When  Kore-.  lost  its  independence  ^  the  peopl-j  took 
to  white  (the  color  of  mourning  in  the  F-r  E..st ) .    Iviost  Korean  garments  w.re 
not  s£\;n  but  pasted  together  imd  are  disassembled  for  laundering.    They  ^re 
.v...shed  in  stro-.ras  by  being  pounaed  j.ith  v.ooden  peddles. 

The  man  pictured  here  is  a  married  man  of  the  upper  class.    His  curious  head- 
dress is  worn  only  by  Koreans  who  have  taken  a  v.ife.     The  hair,  which  before 
marriage  hangs  down  the  back  in  a  braid,  is  knott-.d  on  top  of  the  head. 
Then  a  black  band  about  four  inches  wide  is  v;ound  tie^htly  round  the  bro.. . 
On  top  of  this  a  fez-shao^d  cap  is  worn,  and  over  all  is  tied  the  cliarac- 
teristic  small  top  hat  —  of  horsenair  for  th_  upp-^-r  classes,  of  a  cneap 
imitation  for  the  lowcr.    This  is  ti:a  on  beneath  the  chin  with  a  black 
ribbon  or  a  string  of  anber  beads.     Both  cap  and  hax  are  loosely  v.oven,  and 
the  knot  of  hair  ctin  be  seen  throu^,h  the  mesh.    This  hat  ie  worn  indoors  and 
out,  and  in  wet  weather  is  prot.,ct.d  by  a  conical  y'lllow  hax  of  oil:d  oap^r 
or  silk.    This  strange  heaadress  is  designed  not  so  much  for  protection  from 
the  elements  as  to  protect  the  topknot  from  evil.     The  rest  of  the  man's 
ensemble  coneiets  of  a  sort  of  "waistcoat-shirt"  of  white  cloth,  fastened 
unaor  thi.  right  ,::.rm  with  a  bow,  and  of  a  pair  of  voluminous  silk  trousers 
bound  at  th-   arikles.     Ov-r  all  is  worn  a  sort  of  white  silk  overcoat,  as 
n'.ceesary  to  the  well-to-do  Korean  as  his  troupers.     It  fastens  j.ith  ribbon 
ties  on  his  ritJ'it  breast,  reaches  to  mid-calf  or  lower,  and  is  always  white. 
His  socks  of  thick  white  cotton  are  -..orn  •.. ith  Ioj-  Chinese  slippers. 

The  woman  is  dressed  almost  exactly  like  her  husband,  except  for  the  outer- 
most garment.     She  wears  a  long-sleeved,  extremely  short  silk  jacket  that 
fastens  exactly  like  his.     She,  too,  wears  exaggeratedly  ample  troasers  that 
are  concealed  by  a  wide  petticoat  plaited  at  the  top  into  a  broad  bana  placed 
well  up,  almost  under  the  armiS ,  but  sometimes  not  4uite  meeting  the  bottom  of 
the  short  jacket.    Ker  hair  is  pulled  back  and  knoxted  on  the  nape  of  the 
neck. 

The  little  boy  wears  an  ensemble  not  unlike  his  father's.     Children  ana  un- 
married w'omen  rear  colors  in  profusion.    This  child  has  a  long-sleeved  short 
jacket  of  green  silk,  differing  from  his  father's  under jacket  only  by  being 
buttoned  down  the  front.    Over  this  is  worn  a  sleeveless  waistcoat  of  ^ello^-.'. 
His  red  silk  trousers  are  similar  to  an  e.auit's;  his  shoes  ana  socks  are  also 
like  hie  parents'. 


KOREA  —  PLrJrZ  NO.  44 


Pictured  here  is  a  street-scene  of  a  Korean  tovm.    The  v/oman  wears  the  usual 
Korean  outdoor  ensemble;  the  man  is  a  coolie  and  carries  a  tremsnaous  load 
by  means  of  a  curious  bamboo  rack  slung  to  the  back  and  capaole  of  holding 
a  great  weipht.    The  little  boy  is  a  vendor,  dressed  essentially  like  the 
child  shown  "on  Plate  43,  except  for  a  lesser  quality  of  m.aterial. 

Korea  has  a  population  of  almost  tv/enty-one  million.     It  is  a  country  rich 
in  agricultural  and  mineral  possibilities,  possessing  a  thriving  silkworm 
culture,  orosoerous  tobacco  and  cereal  acreage,  and  rich  deposits  of  gold, 
zinc,  copper, ^ lead,  and  various  other  valuable  metals.    The  people,  though 
distinct  from  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  have  various  physical  character- 
istics in  common  with  them:     straight  black  hair,  oblique  eyes,  and  a 
yellowish  tinge  to  the  complexion.    The  principal  religion  was  at  one  tim.e 
Buddhism,  but  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  Confucianism  seems  to  have 
been  the  official  cult. 

The  costumes  pictured  here  are  not  different  from  those  on  Plate.  43.  The 
woman  is  dressed  under  her  cloak  exactly  like  the  upper-class  woman  except 
that  her  iacket,  trousers,  and  skirt  are  tailored  of  grasscloth,  calico, 
or  cotton*",  instead  of  silk.    Her  coat,  never  worn  any  other  way  than  shawl- 
like  over  the  head,  is  very  Mohammedan  in  appearance.    It  is  a  simple 
white-collared,  long-sleeved  coat,  always  framed  about  the  face  witn  the 
unused  sleeves  hanging  from  the  sides  of  the  head. 

The  coolie,  unmarried  and  therefore  sans  top  hat,  wears  an  outfit  sirrdlar 
to  that  of  the  man  on  Plate  43.    He  has  left  off,  however,  his  overcoat 
of  white,  wearing-  only  the  short  Jacket  and  baggy  trousers.    He  has  bound 
a  cloth  around  his  head  and  fastened  another  to  his  pack  to  use  as  a  _ 
towel.    His  cotton-clad  feet  are  thrust  into  leather  sandals  of  ingenious 
design.    His  pigtail  he  has  fastened  up  at  the  back  of  his  neck  to  keep 
it  out  of  the  way  of  his  pack. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  even  while  performing  his  back-breaking 
duties,  he  sucks^at  his  bamboo  thimblepipe  which  is  not  unlike  those  seen 
on  the  Chinese  plates. 

The  boy,  who  has  his  hair  clipped  in  the  Conventional  Oriental  manner, 
wears  a  white  cotton  jacket  which  buttons  down  the  right  side.    His  trou- 
sers, of  a  -reen  cotton  cloth,  are  held  in  at  the  ankles  by  cotton  sows; 
and  he  wears  the  common  Korean  clog  of  the  same  type  as  that  held  oy  the 
little  boy  on  Plate  43. 


JAP  A!'—  PLATE  110.  45 


Like  all  the  countries  of  Asia,  Japan  is  an  ancient  country  that  has  but 
recently  come  into  contact  with  the  VJestern  World.     Japan  proper  is  an 
island,   some  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  t;quc;re  rr.iles    in  area,   off  the  coast 
of  China  and  Siberia,  in  the  north  Pacific  Ocean.    The  costume  of  Japan, 
though  presenting  a  comparatively  simple  front,  is  perhaps  the  most  compli- 
cated, the  most  involved  of  any  of  the  Asiatic  countries  thus  far  treated. 
Garments  are  all  extremely  tailored;  various  social  and  religious  conven- 
tions rule  headdresses,  ornament,  and  all  the  other  aspects  of  costume 
liable  to  regulation  by  social  and  religious  codes.     There  are  many  names 
for  one  ,^arment,  depending  on  v;hether  the  garment  in  question  is  for  sumirier 
or  winter  or  on  minor  details  of  tailoring.    As  we  have  found  to  be  the  case 
over  almost  all  of  Asia,  clothes  have  changed  but  little  through  the  cen- 
turies.   The  two  figures  shown  here,  representing  ancient  Japanese  nobility 
and  taken  from  old  Japanese  prints,  are  dressed  aliiiost  in  the  manner  of 
modern  Japanese  aristocracy.     Though  the  man  shows  slight  changes,  the  wo^r^an 
shovk's  practically  none. 

This  woman  of  the  ruling  class  has  her  hair  arranged  in  the  manner  usually 
associated  with  the  Japanese.     It  is  the  headdress  of  the  married  woman, 
an  elaborate  coiffure  fomed  by  a  part  on  each  side  of  the  crovm  and  a  full 
roll  in  the  back.     Such  a  hairdress  is  arranged  by  professional  hairdressers 
and  takes  hours  to  complete.     It  is  pinned  with  long  gold  pins  and  taste- 
fully decorated  with  flower  sprays  and  even  colored  bamboo  strips.  Note, 
too,  the   chrysanthemum  and  long,  gold  silk  tassel  hanging  on  the  right  side 
of  her  head. 

Her  garments  are,  of  course,  kimonos,  the  national  garb  of  Japan  and  worn  by 
•men  and  women  alike.    One's  wealth  was  indicated  by  the  number  of  kimonos 
worn.    Tiiis  wo.mn  wears  three,  thoug^h  often  many  more  »vere  worn  at  one  time. 
She  wears  first  a  v;hite  undergarment,  a  sort  of  chemise  cut  to  the  same 
pattern  as  the  kimono  but  much  shorter.     It  can  be  made  of  silk  or  crepe  and 
is  visible  only  aioove  the  collars  of  the  kimonos.     It  is  worn  in  conjunction 
with  a  short  petticoat  reaching  to  the  knees  and  a  long  one  reaching  to  the 
ankles.    Over  these  undergarments  are  worn  the  kimonos.     The  kimono  for  all 
its  simplicity  is  an  intricate  garment  made  of  four  straight  strips  of 
eighteen  inch  wide  silk  sewn  together  to  form  the  back  and  two  fronts  and  of 
two  extra  strips  for  the  sleeves.    The  sleeves  are  quite  ingenious,  being 
sev;n  along  the  bottom  and  pe.rt  way  up  the  outside  edge  to  form  a  sort  of 
bag.     Note  that  the  woman  shown  htis  concealed  her  hands  in  the  baglike 
sections.    The  neckline  is  V  shaped  and  made  vvith  a  roll  collar  that  appears 
in  successive  layers  at  the  neck  and  shoulders.    The  kimono  is  lapped  over 
from  left  to  right   j.nd  usually  falls  open  about  the  feet,  ugain  revealing 
the  under  kimonos.     It  is  tailored  with  a  sort  of  train  that  flows  behind 
in  a  most  graceful  manner.     The  obi  or  sash  (described  in  greater  detail 
on  Plate  47)  is  the  me-^ns  of  fastening  the  kimono.     It  is  a  wide  satin  or 
silk  s::.sh,  arranged  over  &  sort  of  pad  in  the  b^ck  and  tied  with  a  butter- 
fly bov-.     Over  it  is  worn  a  narrow  girdle. 

The  man  wears  the  ancient  headdress,  today  worn  only  by  priests,  consisting 
of  a  shaven  scalp,  the  back  hair  knotted  and  laid  forward  on  the  crown.  It 
is  covered  with  a  strange  silk  boxlike  arrange ,.;ent  and  a  gold  cloth  streamer. 
His  kimono  seems  to  be  fastened  down  the  center,  almoot  like  a  coat.  He 
wears  long  baggy  trousers,  curious  broad,  upturned  shoes  dnd  carries  a  fan 
and  a  sword.    Materials  are  all  fine  silks,  crepes,  and  satins  with  lovely 
floral  and  animal  forms  embroidered  or  woven  in  the  material. 


JAPAN  PLaTiE  NOy^e 


Here  are  pictured  three  middle-class  citizens  of  Japan  dressed  in  the  sort 
of  co3tu-ie  one  mieht  'i/ell  encounter  today  on  the  streets  of  Tokyo,  -he 
?L  st!ndin°  figures  are  dressed  in  their  outdoor  ensemble,  the  squatting 
fILre  has  !eft  off  the  outer  coat.    He  is  a  lanternmaker  and  ^ears  the 
mJlogram  of  his  trade  erabroidered  on  the  collar  of  his  ki^r.o. 

The  woman  wears  the  regular  kimono  (two  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact)  over 
It  u^S^clothing  described  on  Plate  45.    The  ones  r-ctured  here  are  o  a 
sort  of  linen  material  or  fine  cotton.    Strxpos,  as  ^are    .re  extreme 

Iv  comp-.on  Japanese  pattern.    Over  her  kimono  she  wears  the    haori  ,  which 
ll  ~  coat  simlLr  to  the  kimono,  as  far  as  the  sleeve  --"f-ef^ 
concerned,  but  not  worn  lapped  over  the  breast.    It  is  cut  full  through  th. 
boSv    rith  side  gores,  and  is  loosely  fastened  across  the  chest  with  two 
sifk^n  0  ^d       (Ihe  more  modern  "haori"  has  a  single  cord  t  ed  -  a  =ompli- 
oated  bow  and  fastened  to  each  lapel  by  hooks  ^d  eyes).  I*/- 
collar  that  extends  all  the  way  to  the  hem  in  front.    It  is  lined  .nd  some 
littl    like  the  kimono,  even  padded  for  warmth.    Note  the  headdress  and    ooi  , 
n    differed  from  the  l-^n's  on  Plate  45.    Her  feet  are  clad  in  the  usual 
"tabl"      ?heBe  are  socks  made  of  cotton  or  silk  with  a  stiffened  sole  and 
retll  just  above  the  ankles.    They  are  distinguished  by  a  special  section 
for  the  big  toe. 

The  modern  "tabi"  fasten  at  the  back  by  means  of  an  J?  ;;^"^^^"\',°"?.tabi" 

n,et»l  hook-tabs  with  thread  hooks  on  the  inner  side,  but  formerly  .ne  taoi 
h  d  lo  naps  in  front  which  folded  over  and  .ere  tied  on  the  inner  side  by 
springs.    They  form  a  sort  of  sock  and  slipper  combined,  are  worn  by  men  and 
women    -nd  -re  the  only  footwear  permitted  inside  the  native  house.  She 
Taars'a  pai'r  of  clogs  Lde  of  a  wooden  sole  raised  on  two  crossblocks.  It 
is  held  on  by  cords  passing  through  the  tabl  opening.  - 

Th„  m„„  -lears  his  hair  clipped  close  to  the  scalp.    His  undergarments  con- 
slst  :?  a  10  r.oi  th  made  of  a  strip  of  bleached  cotton  about  ninety  inches 
long  that  is  oassed  between  the  legs  and  knotted  around  the  «aist.  Over 
li  t  wears  a' cotton  shirt,  tailored  like  his  kimono  but  ""-f'-S 
mid-thigh  and  with  open  sleeves.    Over  this  undergarment    ^^"h  *ows  only 
at  the  neckline,  is  worn  the  kimono.    The  one  shown  is  of  blue  silk  and 
:  miJ:r  t1  the  «man's  with  the  following  variations:    It    as  J-n  -k 
at  the  waist;  the  collar  is  narrower  and  not  as, long!  the  sleeves  ar 

as  deep  nor  are  they  sewn  to  form  the  bag-like  section  refer. ed  to  on  Plate 
45. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  women,  J^^.f ''«??.^;ire"::;nd'ar:he'raLt 

are  sometimes  padded  and  also  reach  to  tne  icet.     ine/  -.r 

with  a  sash,  v/ithout,  of  course,  the  elaborate  bo.;  ana  pad  at  the  rear. 

™o:ihf  li::::  ii^''^  rsf^ 
^  rn^riLlt-r'-Thrra^rsfv^f  ff    :nrb:t::e  -the  i-o  1.. 

"0  on  the  breast  of  each  lapel,  two  inside  the  elbow,  and  two  on  the  back 
of  each  elbow. 

The  Japanese  are  forever  covering  their  garments  .xth  J^^f^^' 
indicating  their  oosixion,  their  trade,  thexr  family,  and  so 
accoJdanc!  with  strict  rules  as  to  number,  size,  and  placem.ent.    The  man 
ro:-SIng  on  the  paper  lanterns  .ears  only  a  Icimono  ^f^^^^^^^' 
trade  on  his  lapels.     Both  men  wear  the  sam.e  type  of    tabx    as  jorn  by 

the  v/oman. 


;  ■  f 


;  • 
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Here  is  a  typical  Japanese  scene.    The  .voman  and  two  chilaren  are  dressed 
in  ordinary  middle- class  costume.    Notice  the  odd  hairpins  triramea  with  a 
small  colored  ball.    The  geometric  pattern  of  the  kimono  is  characteristic, 
appearing  frequently.    Note,  too,  the  rear  view  of  the  kimono  sleeve. 

The  illustration  shcvs  that  the  "obi"    or  sash  is  the  most  costly  and  strik- 
ing element  of  the  ensemble.    Even  the  soberly  dressed  matron  will  permit 
her  fancy  and  her  vanity  free  expression  in  the  obi.    It  is  of  figurea 
or  brocaded  silk  about  fourteen  inches  wide  and  four  or  five  yards  long. 
The  kimono  is  first  bound  with  two  cloth  bands  round  waist  and  hips  to 
kee-o  the  tuck  at  the  waistline  in  place.    Then  the  obi,  folaed  len^thv.ise 
upon  its  lining,  is  wound  t-vice  about  the  waist,  leaving  two  ends,  one  two 
feet  long  and  the  other,  at  the  back,  about  five  feet.    The  short  end  is 
now  folded  across  the  middle,  lining  in.iard,  and  the  long  end  likewise, 
but  with  the  lining  outward.     The  two  loops  thus  formed  are  tied  in  a 
sin-  le  knot,  so  that  the  short  one  slants  down-.ard  to  the  left  ana'the 
Ion"  one  extends  upward.     This  vertical  loop  is  ao justed  to  the  length  of 
the'loose  ends  which  hang  ^^elow  and  io  then  allowed  to  hang  over,  concealing 
the  knot.    Finally,  a  soft  pad  (a  cloth-covered  piece  of  wood  or  card)  is 
fixed  above  the  knot  with  two  cloth  banas  ("obijima",  here  in  light^green) 
v.'ound  round  the  obi  and  fastened  in  front  (see  Plates  45  and  46).  The 
vertical  loop  of  the  obi  is  now  folded  immrd,  making  four  thicknesses, 
brought  down  over  the  pad  ("obiage"),  which  fills  it  out  and  up,  and 
finally  turn-'-d  in  to'-ard  the  knot,  where  the  obijima  is  passed  through 
the  refold  to  keep  it  from  failing  do.n.    The  obi,  it  is  said,  evolved 
from  the  thick  tasselled  cord  worn  very  anciently  round  the  waist  and  tied 
in  back. 

She  v.ears  the  national  "tabi"  with  a  plain  wooden  sole  held  on  by  a  cord 
passing,  between  the  big  toe  and  the  other  toes  of  the  foot, 

The  little  girl  wears  a  gay,  flowered  kimono  made  from  special  size  dress 
lengths  -.,oven  esoecially  for  chilaren.     Instead  of  an  obi  a  special  band 
^3  worn,  passing' through  a  slit  in  tne  left  siae  of  the  kimono^  and  ^tied 
in  a  Dendant  bo.,  at  the  back.    Her  hair  is  the  usual  straight    oob  and 
her  feet  are  shoo  exactly  as  are  her  mother's.    She  has  bound  her  baby 
doll  in  the  same  manner  as  the  peasant  woman  on  Plate  48.     (Indeed,  chila- 
ren not  much  older  carry  real  children  on  their  backs). 

The  little  boy  ..ears  a  costume  exactly  like  that  of  the  middle-class  man 
on  Plate  46,  without  the  "haori".    He  .vears,  however,  two  other  garments 
very  common  in  Japan.     Of  these  the  more  important  is  the  garment  called 
the  "hakam.a".     It  is  a  sort  of  loose  trouper  or  diviaed  sKirt,  slightly 
taoering  upwards  c.bout  half-way  after  which  it  is  finished  with  a  truncated 
triangle,  the  back  portion  rising  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  front ^and 
stiffened  at  tne  top  by  means  of  a  tnm  piece  of  board  or  thick  stiii 
paper  ^oasted  inside.     The  sides  are  open  half- '/.ay  down  and  there  are  six 
deeo  taoering  oleats  at  the  front  ana  two  at  the  back.    The  fastening  is 
m.ade  of  two  bands  brought  around  front  and  tied.    Vertical  stripes  are  its 
most  common  pattern.    His  white  cotton  trousers,  fitting  the  lower  legs 
almost  like  leggings,  are  similar  to  those  on  the  farmer  on  Plate  48.  His 
wooden  clogs  are  the  regular  w-oodcn  "gheta",  such  as  seen  on  Plate  46. 
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The  dress  of  the  Japanese  peasant  shows  no  greater  variation  from  that 
of  the  upper  classes  than  does  the  dress  of  the  Chinese  peasant  from  the 
garb  of  the  mandarin.    The  material  is  of  a  hardier,  less  expensive 
quality;  certain  concessions  are  made  to  environment,  but  basically  thfl 
lines  of  the  peasant  ensemble  are  those  of  the  wealthier  classes. 

The  woman  wears  a  lovely,  patterned  purple  kimono  that  has  been  fastened 
in  a  manner  much  used  by  the  working  people  of  Japan  to  keep  their ^volu- 
minous sleeves  out  of  the  way.    This  woman  has  taken  a  red  band,  tied  it 
over  her  shoulders,  crossed  it  in  back,  and  tied  it  in  front.    This  simple 
device  ties  back  the  extra  length  of  the  kimono  sleeves  that  are  an  ob- 
vious hindrance  to  workers  either  in  the  fields  or  in  factories. 

Her  white  undergarment  can  be  seen  under  her  kimono  sleeves.    The  white 
section  at  her  throat  and  breast  seems  to  be  the  collar  of  her  kimojno . 
Her  infant  is  tied  to  her  back  by  almost  the  same  arrangement  of  bands  as 
confines  her  sleeves.    It  winds  round  the  waist,  crosses  in  back,  and 
crosses  again  over  the  breast  to  tie  in  back.    The  custom  of  carrying  the 
baby  on  the  back  is  very  reminiscent  of  much  more  primitive  peoples,  such 
as  the  American  Indian.    We  can  safely  assume  that  no  very  elaborate  obi 
is  worn,  merely  a  wide  sash.    Her  head  she  has  covered  with  a  cotton  cloth 
square  kerchief  that  is  fastened  behind.    This  cloth  headdress  is  extremely 
coiranon  among  the  lower  classes  of  Japan.    Note  the  ide-ograph  printed  in 
blue  on  the  crown* 

The  apron  and  arm  guards  are  worn  for  protection  in  the  fields  as  are-the 
rather  high  "tabi'*  and  "gheta"  (socks  and  clogs). 

The  man,  a  poor  farmer,  wears  white  cotton  underclothing  consisting  of  a 
short  kimono-like  shirt  and  a  loincloth  such  as  are  described  on  Plate 
46.     (It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Japanese  coolies,  in  most  instances, 
wear  only  this  loincloth) «    Over  his  underclothing  he  vrears  a  short  blue 
cotton  shirt,  simply  tailored,  unfastened  and  reaching  to  about  mid^thigh. 
His  trousers,  into  v;hich  the  shirt  is  tucked,  reach  to  the  ankle,  fit  the 
lower  leg  tightly,  and  split  on  either  side  of  the  thigh  for  almost  a  foet . 
They  are  fastened  about  the  waist  with  a  double  cord  that  is  fastened  in 
front . 

On  his  bare  feet  he  wears  a  straw  rope  sandal  consisting  of  nothing  but  9. 
sole  and  two  lengths  of  straps  that  pass  between  the  toes,  cross  the  in- 
step and  heel,  and  tie  about  the  ankle  over  the  trousers  in  a  knot. 

His  mushJ^OQK-shaped  bamboo  hat  is  extremely  «emmen  among  all  the  labering 
classes  of  the  Far  East.    The  one  pictured  is  held  on  by  an  ingenious 
arrangement  of  cleth.  skuUcap,  fitted  with  several  straps  that  fasten 
under  the  chin, 

G-ompare  the  baskets  and  method  of  carrying  them  7/ith  the  similar  arrange- 
ment pictured  on  Plate  42, 


SUf^ATRA  — -FL/iTS  l'jO>  49 


Neighboring  the  Malay  Peninsula  on  the  southv^est  and  cut  throue;h  the  midole 
by  the  equator,  is  the  Dutch-owned  island  of  Sumatra.     In  extent  it  compares 
to  our  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states  combined.    The  various  tribes 
that  p-ople  it  are  of  Malay  stock  with  no  negrito  admixture;  they  difier  trora 
true  Malays  in  being  taller  and  darker.    Sumatra's  mneral  ana  agricultural 
wealth  is  important;  it  produces  coal,  oil,  gold,  copper,  iron,  coffee,  tea, 
sugar,  rubber,  and  a  tobacco  that  is  world-famous. 

The  costume  of  the  various  tribes  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Malays  of 
the  peninsula  (see  Plate  30).     The  kneeling  woman  of  the  Msnangkabau  xribe 
of  the  Padang  highlands  of  north/estern  Sumatra,  wears  the  typical  extremely 
colorful  ensemble  of  the  Sumatran.    The  women  of  this  tribe  are  accorded  the 
utmost  freedom  and  respect  ana  usually  rule  the  household.    Her  enseaible  is 
no  different  from  that  worn  by  the  Malay  woman.    It  consists  of  a  sarong 
made  of  a  rich  batik.     It  is  nothing  but  a  skirt  wrapped  high  about  the  _ 
waist  and  confined  in  its  own  folds.    Ker  upper  body  is  clothed  with  a  thin, 
patterned,  long-sleeved  jacket  tnat  buttons  down  the  front.     Around  her  neck 
she  wears  a  necklace  of  pearls  ana  gold  coins;  and,  as  is  so  common  tJj^o^Sh- 
out  the  Sast,  she  wears  a  vivid  scarf  draped  over  one  shoulder,  around  the 
back,  under  the  opposite  arm,  and  across  the  chest  to  hang  over  the  same 
shoulder.    Her  hair  is  drawn  straight  back  from  the  face  ^ana  knotted  m  Dack. 
Her  head  is  then  wound  in  a  loose-fitting  turban  characterized  by  the  droop- 
ing loops  over  each  ear.    Note  the  gold  bracelet  and  bare  feet,  both  typical 
of  southeastern  Asia, 

The  little  girl  standing  behind  her  is,  like  the  medicine  man,  of  the  Bat ak 
tribe  of  the  interior,  to  the  northwest  of  the  Menangkabau  tribe.  This 
3atak  tribe  was  until  quite  recently  a  savage,  primitive  people  feared  and 
unstudied  by  the  whites.    Recently  they  have  yieloed  to  the  whites  and  have 
proved  affable  and  submissive  to  improvement.     Their  costum.e,  much ^ less 
vivid  than  that  of  their  neighbors,  is  made  of  homespun  dyed  with  maigo. 
The  little  girl  is  dressed  exactly  like  an  adult,  wearing  a  long  rectangular 
strip  of  cloth  bound  about  the  body  over  the  breasts  and  fastened  unaer  the 
left  armpit.    This,  the  essential  garment,  is  supplemented  at  most  by  a  long- 
sleeved  jacket  and  a  scarf.    The  headdress  is  very  peculiar.     It  can,  per- 
haps, be  called  a  turban,  but  it  most  resembles  a  triangular  pillow.  One 
end  of  it  is  trimmed  with  huge  silver  coils  (al.;ays  two)  whose  placement 
gives  the  impression  of  earrings. 

The  medicine  man,  like  the  same  personage  among  the  American  Indians,  is  a 
healer,  an  exorcizer  of  evil  spirits,  and  a  man  of  religion.     He  is  aressed 
in  simole  homespun  garments,  again  reminiscent  of  the  Malays.    He  has  wrapped 
a  cloth  about  his  head  and  fastened  it  with  cloth  braid.    His  jacket  boasts 
shiny  metal  buttons  and  a  pocket  in  which  he  has  hung,  almost  in  the  manner 
of  wearing  a  watch,  chan:is  of  one  sort  or  another.     His  trousers  are  loose 
and  short,  bound  at  the  waist  with  a  cloth.    Thrown  over  his  shoulder  is  a 
long  wide  strip  of  material,  and  in  his  hand  he  carries  a  tall  wooden  stalf 
elaborately  carved  at  the  top  into  what  seems  to  be  a  particularly  signifi-^ 
ccint  Sum.atran  charm  — a  man  on  a  horse.    The  wood-carving  of  the  Sumatrans  is 
quite  fine,  and  much  elaborate  and  artistic  work  is  turned  out  by  the  men  of 
the  island.    Note  the  features  trimming  the  small  carving. 
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Right  off  the  southern  tip  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  is  the  island  of  Java. 
Of  all  the  East  Indies,  Java  is  perhaps  the  most  well-known  by  the  V/est. 
It  is  redolent  with  the  mood  and  temper  of  the  East;  it  is  exotic,  rich 
and  strange.    Like  Sumatra,  its  inhabitants  are  Malaysians.    They  are 
graceful  and  languorous,  with  an  artistic  culture  centuries  old. 

Java  is  the  most  densely  populated  land  mass  in  the  world,  having  eight  hun- 
dred twenty-one  people  for  every  square  mile,  of  which  there  are  over  fifty 
thousand.    The  costumes  of  the  Javanese  are  so  similar  to  those  of  Sumatra 
and  Malay  (Plates  30,  49)  that  it  was  deemed  best  to  picture  here  the  vivid 
exotic  dress  of  the  world-renowned  Javanese  dancers. 

Most  of  the  people  of  Java  lead  a  simple  agricultural  life,  raising  their 
sugar  cane,  rice  or  tapioca,  tapping  the  rubber  trees;  but  when  the  national 
drama  of  Java  appears  in  the  persons  of  the  wayang  dancers,  they  are  as 
sophisticated  and  yet  eager  as  are  the  Americans  at  the  latest  motion 
picture . 

The  plays  presented  are  of  two  kinds:     the  "wayang  purwa",  a  puppet show 
that  dates  back  to  pre-Hindu  days,  and  the  more  recent  'Vayang  orang"  per- 
formed by  living  actors.    The  plays  performed  are  of  a  mythical  and  legen- 
dary nature  dealing  with  the  great  and  noble  deeds  of  the  spirits  of  the 
departed. 

Though  the  latter  are  not  as  popular  in  Java  as  the  puppet  shows,,  they  are 
well  patronized.    The  actors  travel  in  troupes  and  sometimes  a  single  per- 
form.ance  will  last  for  several  nights.    Very  often  the  performances  are 
entirely  in  pantomime  accompanied  with  explanatory  remarks  by  a^sort  of 
reader.    In  essence  it  is  a  dance,,  very  stylized,  very  exact,  v^ith  each 
movement  and  gesture  containing  a  special  meaning.  . 

The  costume  is  of  the  same  nature,  with  a  special  meaning  for  various  gar- 
m.ents  and  effects.    The  three  figures  pictured  here  are,  from  left  to  right, 
the  King  of  the  Devils,  a  legendary  princess,  and  a  legendary  prince. 

There  is  really  nothing  to  explain  about  their  garments..    The  men  wear  short, 
tight-fitting  trousers  of  fine  silk  or  satin  and  drape  the  remainder  of  their 
bodies  with  fine  examples  of  the  art  of  the  Javanese  batik  workers. _  Much 
ornate  and  intricately  worked  gold  and  silver  ornament  is  utilized  in  head- 
dresses, belts,  and  the  strange  wing-like  arrangements  they  wear.  The^King 
of  the  Devils  wears  a  mask  consisting  of  a  beard  and  a  false  mouth , ^which 
—when  worn  on  a  face  that  has  the  upper  section  painted —  gives  quite  a 
realistic  impression. 

The  v/oman  wears  a  sarong  fastened  so  as  to  trail  a  long  train  behind^ her. 
She,  too,  wears  a  long  white  sash  that  buckles  in  front  low  on  the  hips  and 
trails  its  fringed  edge  on  the  ground.. 

Their  costumes  are  colorful,  intensely  vivid,  and  com.posed  of  strange  shapes 
and  forms  that  give  an  exotic  weird  touch  to  the  entire  ensemble.  Materials 
are  silk,  batik,  satins,  and  precious  metals. 
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